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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


This  manual  is  a guide  for  the  preparation,  writing  and  presentation  of  internal  and  external 
government  publications.  It  brings  together,  in  one  volume,  a set  of  handy  reference  guidelines, 
primarily  oriented  toward  technical  publications  but  adaptable  for  use  with  most  writing  projects. 

The  preferred  formats  and  style  conventions  for  reports  produced  by  the  departments  of  Energy 
and  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  (E/FLW)  are  presented  and  discussed  in  this  document.  Tips  on 
how  to  start  writing  a report  and  explanations  of  some  common  grammatical/usage  problems  are 
also  provided,  along  with  a thorough  reference  list  of  publications  on  writing  techniques,  grammar 
and  the  various  disciplines  encompassed  by  the  programs  of  E/FLW. 

The  manual’s  overall  purpose  is  twofold:  it  provides  you  with  the  necessary  information  on  format 
and  style  so  that  you  can  concentrate  on  the  creative  aspects  of  your  writing,  and  helps  to  establish 
a basic  level  of  consistent  writing  for  departmental  publications. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  require  assistance,  please  contact  the  Editorial  Services  Unit.  In 
addition,  Editorial  Services  will  provide  a comprehensive  edit  of  technical  reports  and  any  other 
written  projects  submitted. 
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2.0  HOW  TO  START  WRITING  A REPORT 


When  a report  topic  has  been  defined  clearly,  the  titles  and  objectives  will  become  obvious. 

2.1  Title  Selection 


Considerable  thought  and  effort  should  be  spent  in  developing  a good  title.  Consider  the  following: 

Petroleum  Industry  Development  in  Alberta 

Freshwater  Fishes  of  Canada 

Native  Trees  of  Canada 

The  Canadian  System  of  Soil  Classification 

The  probable  content  of  each  of  these  is  obvious  from  the  title.  The  titles  are  reasonably  short  and 
the  topic  clear,  with  no  ambiguity  or  possible  confusion.  Remember  that  the  title  (and  perhaps  the 
abstract)  may  be  entered  into  computer  retrieval  systems.  Therefore,  it  should  contain  all  the 
“keywords.”  Three  considerations  for  keywords  are  what,  where  and  when.  However,  not  all  three 
need  to  be  covered  in  the  title.  Consider  the  following  examples: 

Dictionary  of  Foreign  Terms  (concerned  only  with  “what”) 
keywords:  Dictionary,  Foreign  Terms 

The  Birds  of  Canada  (concerned  with  “what”  and  “where”) 
keywords:  Birds,  Canada 

The  Bow  River  Water  Quality  Monitoring  1970-1980 
(concerned  with  “what,”  “where”  and  “when”) 
keywords:  Bow  River,  Water  Quality,  Monitoring,  1970-1980 

Keywords  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  abstract  where  they  can  readily  be  found  by 
abstracting  services. 

A title  may  be  too  short  and  thus  not  reflect  the  subject  matter  accurately.  Consider  how  ineffective 
the  above  titles  would  be  if  they  were  as  follows: 

Dictionary 
The  Birds 
The  Bow  River 


2.2  Identification  of  Objectives 

The  more  clearly  stated  are  the  objectives  of  a report,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  finish.  Do  not  make 
assumptions  about  objectives.  If  there  are  any  questions  or  doubts,  check  with  your  supervisor, 
contact  person  or  the  agency  for  whom  you  are  working.  Preparing  a report  with  the  wrong 
objectives  can  waste  time,  and  be  expensive  as  well  as  embarrassing. 

2.3  Literature  Review  and  Reference  Gathering 

The  literature  review,  which  includes  gathering  and  reviewing  references  on  the  report  topic,  should 
be  done  before  any  money  or  work  is  expended  gathering  data.  This  will  eliminate  possible 
duplication  of  effort  if  the  data  are  readily  available  in  the  existing  references.  Once  the  data  and 
general  information  are  gathered,  and  the  references  checked,  preparation  of  an  outline  can  begin. 
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2.4  Reasons  for  Preparing  an  Outline 


An  outline  is  a guide  to  ensure  that  a logical  writing  sequence  is  followed.  Outline  topics  can  serve 
as  headings  and  subheadings  for  draft  copies  of  a report.  The  outline  also  provides  structure  for  the 
report  and  establishes  the  relationship  of  topics. 

2.5  Where  to  Start 


Do  not  start  by  writing  the  introduction;  instead,  begin  writing  where  you  are  most  sure  of  your 
information.  When  the  section  selected  as  a starting  point  is  finished,  your  report  should  flow  easily 
into  the  next  section;  e.g.,  results  followed  by  discussion,  conclusions  and  recommendations.  When 
the  necessary  sections  have  been  completed,  preparation  can  begin  on  the  reference,  glossary  and 
appendix  sections,  if  these  are  to  be  included.  The  abstract  should  be  written  only  after  the  report  is 
finished. 

2.6  Language  Level 

Keep  the  intended  audience  of  your  report  in  mind  at  all  times  and  adjust  your  word  use 
accordingly.  In  addition,  use  the  shortest,  most  familiar  words,  such  as  “use”  to  replace  “utilize”  or 
“utilization.”  Avoid  using  jargon  and  catch  phrases. 

2.7  The  Process  Between  the  First  and  Later  Drafts 

Very  rarely  is  the  first  draft  of  a report  the  final  draft.  More  often,  three  to  five  drafts  are  made, 
sometimes  more.  Most  of  the  steps  and  processes  for  the  many  revisions  of  a draft  are  listed 
below. 

First  Draft  Review 

— Is  all  the  text  needed? 

— Is  the  content  of  each  section  appropriate? 

— Is  the  sequence  of  paragraphs  proper? 

— Should  any  paragraphs  be  divided  or  joined? 

— Are  headings/subheadings  appropriate  to  their  sections,  and  is  their  hierarchy  clear? 

— Is  the  title  informative,  specific  and  concise? 

— Does  the  abstract/summary  represent  all  elements  of  the  article  clearly  and  concisely? 

— Should  any  tables/figures  be  eliminated? 

“ Is  each  table/figure  cited  correctly  in  the  text? 

— Are  table  headings  and  figure  captions  precise  and  concise?  Do  they  repeat  the  text  and 
therefore  become  redundant? 

— Have  quotations  and  references  been  checked  against  the  original  sources  for  accuracy? 

— Is  each  reference  cited  in  the  text? 

— Is  each  cited  reference  listed  in  the  reference  section? 
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3.0  REPORT  ORGANIZATION 


3.1  Major  Sections  of  a Report 

Reports  or  other  long  documents  are  usually  composed  of  a fore  section,  main  section  and  back 
section.  Guidelines,  manuals,  policy  documents,  etc.,  may  differ  somewhat  in  this  regard,  although 
many  of  the  components  listed  below  will  still  be  valid.  The  length  of  the  report  will  usually 
determine  the  number  of  components  present  in  each  section.  For  example,  if  the  report  is  short, 
the  title  and  abstract  may  be  the  only  elements  of  the  fore  section  that  will  be  present,  whereas 
most  of  the  main  section  will  be  present.  The  back  section  might  not  be  represented  at  all  (see 
Subsection  3.2).  Annotations  of  headings  and  subheadings  are  presented  in  Subsection  3.3. 

3.1.1  Fore  Section 

The  fore  section  is  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  report  and  its  contents.  It  may  contain  any  or  all  of 
the  following: 

Title 

Letter  of  Transmittal 
Disclaimer 

Foreword  or  Preface 
Dedication 
Table  of  Contents 
List  of  Illustrations 
List  of  Figures 
List  of  Plates 
List  of  Maps 
List  of  Tables 
Acknowledgments 

Abstract/Summary/Executive  Summary 
Keywords 

3.1.2  Main  Section 

The  main  section  contains  the  body  of  the  report.  It  may  contain  any  or  all  of  the  following: 
Introduction 

Materials  and  Methods  (technical  documents) 

Results  (technical  documents) 

Discussion 
Conclusions 
Recommendations 
References/Literature  Cited 

3.1.3  Back  Section 

The  back  section  contains  support  information  and  documentation.  For  example,  the  results  from 
data  manipulated  by  a computer  program  would  be  placed  in  the  main  section.  The  raw  data  and 
documentation  for  the  computer  program  used  to  manipulate  these  data  would  be  placed  in  the 
back  section  in  one  or  more  appendices.  This  section  may  contain  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

Glossary  and/or  /i^breviations/Acronyms 

Appendix/Appendices 

Index 

Distribution  List 
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If  the  contents  of  the  report  are  technical  and  detailed,  a glossary  is  often  added  to  define  ternns 
used  in  the  document.  If  there  is  not  enough  room  on  the  plates  and  figures  for  abbreviations  to  be 
explained,  these  may  be  added  to  the  back  section.  If  the  report  is  long  and  is  to  be  used  as  a 
reference,  it  will  probably  have  an  index.  Some  reports  or  publications  will  contain  a distribution  list, 
which  should  be  placed  in  the  back  section. 

3.2  Format  Outlines  for  Reports  of  Different  Lengths 

The  formats  and  contents  shown  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  document.  The  following  figures  are 
meant  to  be  guidelines  only,  since  there  are  no  absolute  parameters  for  the  size  of  reports. 

short  report:  up  to  20  pages  long; 
medium-sized  report:  20  to  75  pages  long;  and 
long  report:  over  75  pages. 

The  complexity  of  the  topic,  and  the  need  for  infrastructure,  headings  and  subheadings,  will 
determine  which  report  format  should  be  used.  For  example,  a medium-sized  report  may  deal  with 
one  subject  and  therefore  could  use  the  short  report  format.  Or,  a medium-sized  report  may  cover 
many  related  subjects,  thus  requiring  the  long  report  format.  The  overall  format  will  remain  the 
same.  The  simpler  and  shorter  the  report,  the  fewer  report  headings  and  subheadings  are  selected. 
There  is  also  less  flexibility  in  selecting  the  format.  With  more  complex,  longer  reports,  there  is 
more  flexibility  in  choosing  the  headings.  The  following  outline  shows  the  minimum  selection  of 
headings  and  subheadings  for  a short  report. 

Title 

Table  of  Contents 
List  of  Illustrations 
List  of  Figures 
List  of  Maps 
List  of  Plates 
List  of  Tables 

Acknowledgments  (optional) 

Abstract/Summary/Executive  Summary 
Keywords  (optional) 

Introduction 

Review  of  Literature 
Objectives 
Results 
Conclusions 

References/Literature  Cited 

The  next  outline  shows  the  headings  and  subheadings  suggested  for  a medium-sized  report.  Note 
there  are  several  optional  headings,  which  offer  the  writer  some  flexibility. 

Title 

Letter  of  Transmittal  (optional) 

Important  Disclaimer  (optional) 

Table  of  Contents 
List  of  Illustrations 
List  of  Figures 
List  of  Maps 
List  of  Plates 
List  of  Tables 

Acknowledgments  (optional) 

Abstract/Summary/Executive  Summary 
Keywords  (optional) 
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Introduction 

Review 

Objectives 

Scope 

Materials  and  Methods  (technical  reports) 

Materials 
Methods 
Study  Area 

Results  (technical  reports) 

Discussion  (may  be  combined  with  results  to  eliminate  repetition) 

Conclusions 

Recommendations  (optional) 

References/Literature  Cited  (if  pertinent  to  document) 

Glossary  (optional)  and/or  Abbreviations/Acronyms  (optional) 

Appendix/ZVppendices  (optional) 

Index  (optional) 

The  last  outline  shows  the  contents,  form  and  organization  appropriate  for  a long  report.  This 
outline  could  also  be  used  for  a complex  medium-sized  report. 

Title 

Letter  of  Transmittal  (optional) 

Important  Disclaimer  (optional) 

Foreword  (optional)  or  Preface  (optional) 

Dedication  (optional) 

Table  of  Contents 
List  of  Illustrations 
List  of  Figures 
List  of  Plates 
List  of  Maps 
List  of  Tables 

Acknowledgments  (optional) 

Abstract/Summary/Executive  Summary 
Keywords  (optional) 

Introduction 

Review  of  Literature 

Objectives/Purpose 

Scope 

Intended  Users/Audience  (optional) 

Materials  and  Methods  (technical  reports) 

Materials 
Methods 
Study  Area 

Results  (technical  reports) 

Discussion  (may  be  combined  with  results  to  eliminate  repetition) 

Conclusions 

Recommendations  (optional) 

References/Literature  Cited  (if  pertinent  to  document) 

Glossary  (optional)  and/or  Abbreviations/Acronyms  (optional) 

Appendix//\ppendices  (includes  raw  data)  (optional) 

Index  (optional) 

Distribution  List  (optional) 
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3.3  Annotation  of  Report  Components 


The  following  annotation  notes  define  the  terms  used  for  each  heading  and  subheading  of  a report 
and,  in  some  cases,  state  the  function. 

3.3.1  Title 

A title  is  a label  identifying  the  product.  The  briefer,  simpler  and  more  exact  it  is,  the  better  it  will 
serve.  The  title  should  give  a definite  and  accurate  idea  of  the  subject  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

3.3.2  Letter  of  Transmittal 

The  letter  of  transmittal  most  often  accompanies  a final  report  written  by  a consultant,  i.e.,  an 
individual  or  company  hired  for  a particular  project.  It  is  written  and  signed  by  the  consultant  or  the 
person  responsible  for  delivery  of  the  report  within  the  company.  It  is  addressed  to  the  departmental 
representative  with  whom  the  consultant  has  had  contact.  The  letter  is  dated  and  states  the  title  of 
the  report.  It  usually  mentions  the  potential  usefulness  of  the  report  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
agencies  concerned. 

3.3.3  Important  Disclaimer 

A disclaimer  is  a statement  that  renounces  responsibility.  Any  perceived  or  actual  defamation  of 
character,  errors,  plagiarisms,  theft,  damages  or  other  situations  for  which  there  may  be  legal  claim, 
are  denied  or  renounced.  An  example  is,  “The  opinions  expressed  are  strictly  those  of  the  author, 
and  not  those  of  the  publisher.  ” 

3.3.4  Foreword  and  Preface 

A foreword  is  an  introductory  statement  by  someone  other  than  the  author,  often  by  an  eminent 
person.  The  name  of  the  person  who  wrote  the  foreword  is  often  carried  on  the  title  page,  such  as: 
“With  a foreword  by  the  renowned  mammalogist,  Professor  Ian  McTaggart-Cowan.”  A foreword 
may  be  two  to  four  pages  long. 

A preface  is  an  introductory  statement  about  the  work.  It  is  written  by  the  author  and  may  include 
the  reasons  for  undertaking  the  work,  peculiarities  about  methods,  and  permission  granted  for  the 
use  of  previously  published  material.  Some  books  and  reports  may  have  both  a foreword  and  a 
preface.  These  two  are  not  interchangeable,  however,  and  they  should  not  contain  duplicate 
information.  If  both  are  included,  the  foreword  always  precedes  the  preface.  The  acknowledgments 
may  be  included  in  the  preface  section  if  they  are  brief. 

3.3.5  Dedication 

A dedication  is  a statement  that  honors  one  or  more  important  persons,  or  those  persons  actually 
involved  in  the  background  work  or  report  preparation.  Reports  do  not  usually  have  a dedication,  so 
there  are  usually  extenuating  circumstances  when  one  is  included. 

3.3.6  Table  of  Contents 

A table  of  contents  lists  the  contents  and  shows  the  structure  of  the  report.  It  should  include  all 
the  headings  and  subheadings  and  the  page  number  of  each,  beginning  with  the  introduction  on 
page  1 . None  of  the  preliminary  material  should  be  included  in  the  table  of  contents. 

3.3.7  List  of  Illustrations/List  of  Tables 

If  a report  contains  more  than  five  figures  or  tables,  they  are  listed  following  the  table  of  contents 
page.  Maps  or  plates  can  be  considered  figures,  but  if  there  are  several,  they  can  be  noted  under 
list  of  maps  or  list  of  plates,  respectively.  The  lists  of  plates  and  maps  follow  the  list  of  figures,  and 
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should  be  combined  under  the  main  heading  of  list  of  illustrations.  The  list  of  tables  follows  the  list 
of  figures  or  list  of  illustrations. 

3.3.8  Acknowledgments 

Acknowledgment  should  be  given  for  any  assistance  that  was  contributed  to  the  content  and/or 
production  of  the  report.  This  can  include  both  agencies  and  individuals.  Acknowledgment  should 
also  be  given  for  any  written  permission  to  use  published  material  from  others. 

3.3.9  Abstract/Summarv/Executive  Summary 

An  abstract  is  distinct  from  a summary,  though  many  writers  use  these  report  components 
interchangeably.  An  abstract  is  an  abbreviated  (300  words  maximum),  accurate  statement  of  the 
contents  of  the  report  without  interpretation  or  criticism.  An  abstract  should  present  as  much  of  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  information  in  the  report  as  possible.  It  should  condense  the  essential 
elements  of  the  project  as  detailed  in  the  report,  summarize  the  background  and  objectives,  and 
summarize  the  main  results  and  conclusions  of  the  completed  report.  The  abstract  must  be  able  to 
stand  on  Its  own  since  it  may  be  distributed  Independently  of  the  report  (e.g.,  as  a briefing  note).  A 
summary  briefly  but  accurately  restates  the  main  results,  conclusions  and  recommendations  made 
in  the  report  (350  words  maximum).  An  executive  summary  includes  additional  information  on  the 
background,  objectives  and  setting  of  the  study,  as  well  as  comments  on  the  significance  of  findings 
or  recommendations.  This  component  should  be  no  longer  than  500  words. 

3.3.9. 1 Keywords 

Keywords  are  also  called  index  terms  or  descriptors.  They  are  select  words  that  reflect  the  central 
topics  of  the  report.  Keywords  may  come  from  the  title,  abstract  or  text,  and  are  often  used  as  the 
main  entries  in  cumulative  indexes,  abstracting  services  and  computer  retrieval  systems.  The  term 
“keywords”  is  placed  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  abstract.  This  is  followed  by  a colon  and 
from  three  to  five  words.  Consider  the  following  examples: 

Keywords:  Cervus  elaphus,  longevity,  tooth  analysis. 

Coal,  Alberta,  status  report. 

3.3.10  Introduction 

The  introduction  introduces  the  reader  to  the  subject  of  the  report.  It  provides  the  background, 
general  information  and  perspective  necessary  for  the  rest  of  the  report.  For  technical  reports,  it 
states  the  objectives  and  the  technical  background,  and  defines  the  problem  the  study  was 
designed  to  investigate.  The  introduction  states  the  subject,  purpose,  scope,  disclaimer  and  the  way 
the  writer  plans  to  develop  the  topic.  It  does  not  include  results,  conclusions  or  recommendations. 
This  section  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  report,  but  rarely  more  than  two  pages  long. 

3.3.10.1  Review  of  the  Literature 

A literature  review  is  mostly  used  to  identify  and  evaluate  the  sources  of  information  that  relate  to 
the  subject  of  your  report.  By  this  process,  the  unique  position  of  your  report,  and  how  it  relates  to 
previous  or  other  ongoing  research,  is  identified.  The  length  of  the  review  will  depend  on  the  nature 
of  your  report.  Some  documents  are  solely  literature  reviews  and  are  characterized  by  content  that 
incorporates  previously  published  or  reported  material.  This  information  is  generally  summarized, 
evaluated,  criticized  and  used  ultimately  to  develop  conclusions  or  to  express  statements  related  to 
the  objectives  of  the  review.  The  degree  of  analysis  of  the  previously  published/reported  material 
depends  on  the  objective  of  the  review  paper. 

3.3.10.2  Obiectives/Purpose 

The  purpose  or  objectives  state  the  reason  for  the  investigation.  Objectives  should  be  set  up  in 
the  infinitive  form  (using  the  verb  “to  be”;  for  example,  “The  objective  was  to  increase  the  amount 
of  waterfowl  habitat  on  the  prairies.”  Conclusions  may  be  numbered  or  lettered  if  more  than  one  is 
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stated.  Any  revisions  to  the  objectives,  which  may  have  occurred  as  the  project  progressed,  should 
be  included. 

3.3.10.3  Scope 

The  scope  of  a report  is  a statement  that  indicates  both  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  investigation. 

3.3.10.4  Intended  Users/Audience 

The  topic  of  the  report  will  often  indicate  the  intended  users.  For  example,  an  article  titled 
“Canadian  Income  Taxes  to  Double  Next  Year”  will  be  of  interest  to  a large  audience.  But  an  article 
titled  “Hunter  Success  Rates  in  Northeastern  Alberta  in  1950”  will  attract  a limited  number  of 
readers.  In  all  cases,  the  complexity  of  words  used  in  a report  must  be  adjusted  for  the  intended 
audience.  A report  written  for  a peer  group  may  contain  more  technical  terms  than  one  intended  for 
the  general  public.  It  is  often  more  difficult  to  write  a good  report  for  public  use  than  a highly 
technical  report  for  co-workers. 

3.3.11  Materials  and  Methods 

The  materials  and  methods  section  identifies  what  was  used,  and  how  and  where  the  work  was 
done.  It  must  be  given  in  sufficient  detail  that  others  can  evaluate  the  work  or  duplicate  the  research 
procedure.  An  experienced  investigator  should  be  able  to  assess  the  reliability  of  the  methods  and 
results. 

3.3.11.1  Materials 

All  materials,  apparatus,  instruments,  reagents,  equipment  (and/or  their  design)  and  any  organisms 
used  during  the  work  are  listed  in  this  section. 

3.3.11.2  Methods 

The  methods,  assumptions  and  procedures  used  in  the  work  should  be  described  accurately  and 
clearly.  The  reader  should  not  have  to  refer  extensively  to  the  references  in  order  to  understand  the 
methods. 

3.3.11.3  Study  Area 

The  study  area  identifies  the  location  where  the  work  occurred.  Included  in  the  identification  of  the 
study  area  should  be  information  on  topography,  vegetation,  soils,  elevation,  climate  and  any  other 
important  aspects  that  relate  to  the  work. 

3.3.12  Results 

Results  are  the  findings  from  your  work,  and  after  they  are  summarized  in  this  section,  they  are 
often  commented  upon  as  well.  In  addition,  this  section  often  contains  figures,  tables,  graphs  and 
statistics  that  represent  and  summarize  the  findings.  Results  should  be  presented  without  personal 
comment  or  speculation. 

3.3.13  Discussion 

In  the  discussion  section,  results  are  interpreted  and  evaluated.  Comments  are  made  on  the 
significance  of  particular  results,  and  on  problems  and  questions  that  have  arisen.  The  results  are 
related  to  previous  or  other  current  work,  inconsistencies  are  noted,  and  reasons  are  offered  for  the 
differences  in  findings.  No  new  data  should  be  included  in  this  section.  A discussion  of  the  present 
and  future  implications  of  the  results  obtained  may  be  presented  here  as  well. 

3.3.14  Conclusions 

The  conclusions  are  based  on  substantiated  findings  and  discussion,  and  should  show  how  the 
objectives  stated  in  the  introduction  have  been  met.  Potential  lines  of  study  may  be  pointed  out,  but 
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no  new  material  is  to  be  presented.  In  some  cases,  the  conclusions  may  merely  restate  the  results. 
If  speculation  or  opinion  is  offered,  it  must  be  clear  where  facts  end  and  speculation  begins. 

3.3.15  Recommendations 

The  report  recommendations  must  be  related  to  the  conclusions,  and  will  suggest  a course  of 
action  that  is  based  on  the  results  of  the  work.  Not  all  reports  will  contain  recommendations.  The 
types  of  studies  in  which  recommendations  are  usually  presented  include  tests  and  experiments, 
field  trials,  design  problems,  feasibility  studies,  and  discussion  of  sensitive  or  critical  habitat  areas. 

3.3.16  References/Literature  Cited 

The  references  section  (literature  cited)  is  a list  of  all  publications  cited  in  the  text  of  the  report.  It 
may  also  include  unpublished  reports  and  official  translations  of  foreign  publications.  The  entries  are 
first  arranged  alphabetically  by  author  and  then  chronologically. 

3.3.17  Glossary  and  Abbreviations/Acronyms 

A glossary  contains  foreign  or  technical  words  and  phrases  not  in  common  use.  The  words  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  each  on  a separate  line  followed  by  the  definition. 
Abbreviations! Acronyms  are  also  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  each  on  a separate  line  followed 
by  the  words  for  which  it  stands. 

3.3.18  Appendix/Appendices 

An  appendix  (or  appendices)  contains  information  that  supplements,  clarifies  or  supports  the  text  or 
body  of  the  report.  It  also  contains  material  that  might  interfere  with  an  orderly  presentation  of  ideas 
in  the  text.  An  appendix  may  also  contain  copies  of  documents,  computer  programs  and  other 
extensive  data. 

3.3.19  Index 

The  index  is  a guide  to  specific  items  or  terms  within  the  report.  Each  item  is  entered  alphabetically 
and  is  followed  on  the  same  line  by  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  it  is  found. 

3.3.20  Distribution  List 

Reports  and  special  publications  may  contain  a distribution  list  of  people  and  agencies  that 
received  a copy  of  the  article.  This  occurs  usually  when  the  report  contains  contributions  from 
several  authors  (such  as  at  a special  hearing),  or  is  for  interdepartmental  distribution.  The  entries 
should  be  numbered  or  alphabetized. 
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4.0  REPORT  FORMAT 


The  report  components  are  arranged  in  a set  sequence  and  have  standard  requirements  on  where 
a page  should  start  (Table  1).  The  specific  format  and  style  conventions  for  each  component  are 
introduced  below. 

Table  1.  Publication  elements  and  their  order. 


Sequence 

Element 

Start-on 

page 

1 

Title  Page 

right-hand 

2 

Title  Page  Verso  (reverse  side  of  title  page) 

left-hand 

3 

Letter  of  Transmittal 

right-hand 

4 

Important  Disclaimer 

right-hand 

5 

Foreword  or  Preface 

right-hand 

6 

Table  of  Contents 

right-hand 

7 

List  of  Illustrations 

right  or  left 

8 

List  of  Tables 

right  or  left 

9 

Acknowledgments 

right-hand 

10 

Abstract/Summary /Executive  Summary 

right-hand 

11 

Introduction  (rest  of  text  follows  in  logical  order) 

right-hand 

12 

References 

right-hand 

13 

Glossary/Abbreviations/Acronyms 

right-hand 

14 

Appendix/Appendices 

right-hand 

15 

Index 

right-hand 

4.1  Title  Page 

4.1.1  Title  and  Author  Heading 

— The  title  should  be  centred,  inverted-pyramid  style  and  double-spaced. 

— There  should  be  five  lines  of  space  between  the  title  and  the  author’s  name. 

— The  main  title  should  be  all  in  upper  case,  with  the  subtitle  (if  any)  in  mixed  case  (upper  and 

lower  letters). 

4.1.2  Date  and  Publishing  Agency 

~ Place  the  location  of  agency  in  lower  left  corner  (e.g.,  Edmonton). 

— The  date  should  be  placed  immediately  above  the  agency  location  in  the  lower  left  corner. 

Generally  the  year  is  sufficient.  If  it  is  only  a draft  document,  include  the  month  with  the  year 
and  place  the  word  “Draft”  before  the  date. 
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— All  external  reports  and  publications  require  the  official  departmental  logo  along  with  the 
department  name.  Place  this  in  the  lower  right  corner,  directly  across  from  the  date  and 
location.  Place  the  division  name  under  the  department  name. 

4.1.3  Title  Page  Verso 

The  backside  of  the  title  page  (verso)  should  provide  the  following  information: 

— The  publication  numbers,  including  the  ISBN  (International  Standard  Book  Number),  ISSN 
(International  Standard  Series  Number  (if  pertinent)  and  departmental  publication  number, 
should  be  placed  in  the  top  left  corner.  (See  Subsection  10.3.) 

— The  name,  address  and  phone  number  of  the  issuing  agency  (or  the  location  where  copies  of 
the  document  can  be  obtained),  are  located  at  left  centre. 

— The  title  page  verso  is  numbered  as  page  “ii,”  and  is  considered  to  be  the  second  page  of  the 
report. 

4.2  Illustrations/Tables 


— Captions  for  tables,  figures,  maps,  etc.,  are  to  have  only  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word  and  first 
letter  of  any  proper  nouns  in  upper  case.  Table  captions  are  placed  above  the  table  (Table  2). 
whereas  figure  captions  are  placed  below  the  figure  (Figure  1). 

— All  numbering  and  captions  must  be  of  the  same  type  font  and  size  throughout  the  report. 

— A chart,  table,  figure  or  other  illustration  must  be  placed  immediately  after  (not  before)  its  first 
reference  in  the  text. 


4.3  Page  Numbering 

Usually  page  numbers  are  centred  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  No  punctuation  (dashes  or  periods)  is 
used  before  or  after  the  page  number.  Report  pages  are  numbered  in  the  following  way; 

— Fore  Section  (all  pages  preceding  the  introduction):  Each  page  is  numbered  using  lower  case 
Roman  numerals  (e.g.,  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  . . .).  Blank  pages  in  this  section  are  counted,  but  a number  is 
not  actually  placed  on  the  page.  Similarly,  the  title  page  is  always  counted  as  page  “i,”  but  the 
number  is  not  actually  placed  on  the  page. 

— Main  Section  (content  of  the  document  from  the  introduction  to  the  end  of  the  references): 
Each  page  is  numbered  using  Arabic  numerals,  beginning  with  page  1. 

— Back  Section  (includes  glossary,  appendices,  index  and  distribution  list):  These  pages  may  be 
numbered  either  sequentially  with  the  main  section,  or  separately  (e.g..  Appendix  A:  Al,  A2.  A3. 
. . . ).  Sequential  numbering  may  be  less  confusing  to  the  reader. 

4.4  Headings  and  Subheadings 

A modified  decimal  system  is  used  to  define  each  heading  of  a report.  The  main  heading  is  in 
upper  case,  bolded  and  centred.  With  this  system,  the  section  number  is  followed  by  a period  and  a 
zero  for  the  main  heading.  Each  subheading  is  printed  in  mixed  case  and  assigned  a decimal 
subdivision  of  the  main  heading  number.  Try  to  limit  the  numbering  to  four  places  (e.g.,  6. 1.1.1). 

The  first  level  subheading  (two  places)  is  in  mixed  case  (capital  and  small  letters),  centred  and 
underlined,  and  followed  by  two  lines  of  space  before  the  text  begins.  The  second  level 
subheading  (three  places)  is  also  underlined,  in  mixed  case  and  followed  by  two  lines  of  space,  but 
it  starts  flush  with  the  left  margin.  The  third  level  subheading  (four  places)  is  identical  to  the 
second  level  subheading,  but  the  text  begins  immediately  below  the  subheading. 
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Table  2.  Example  of  caption  positioning  for  a table. 


Table  8.  Immobilization  data  for  female  grizzly  bears  drugged  with  ketamine  and  xylazine 
hydrochlorides  (200  mg  of  each  drug  cc)  in  Kananaskis  Country,  Alberta. 


Age-class 

Bear 

Date 

Wt 

(kg) 

Drug  Amt 

Time  (min)a 

Heartc 

Respc 

Tempc 

cc 

mg/kgb 

Ind 

Add 

Down 

Cubs 

H11 

8 Jul  82 

93 

2.0 

4.30 

8 

62:32 

12:30 

39.8:31 

2.0 

4.30 

12 

H11 

13  Aug  82 

88 

5.0 

11.36 

7 

84:24 

13:20 

38.8:27 

H12 

11  Jul  82 

94 

4.0 

8.51 

5 

72:23 

12:24 

39.4:33 

1.0 

2.13 

H12 

26  Jul  82 

87 

4.0 

9.19 

7 

75:15 

12:30 

38.6:34 

1.0 

2.30 

Subadults 

H11 

6 Jun  83 

88 

6.0 

13.63 

9 

72:30 

7:32 

36.9:34 

H11 

18  Jun  83 

91 

4.9 

10.76 

6 

60:23 

4:19 

37.7:24 

H11 

12  Jun  84 

5.5 

12 

Adults 

H4 

2 Aug  80 

121 

3.0 

4.96 

34 

61 

42: 

9: 

39.0:68 

3.0 

4.96 

20 

H8 

19  Aug  81 

109 

5.0 

9.17 

6 

43:23 

7:24 

39.8:39 

H9 

13  Sep  81 

109 

9.0 

16.51 

20 

35:45 

7:63 

38.8:54 

36 

6.61 

30 

H9 

1 Jul  82 

106 

6.5 

12.26 

6 

300 

54:42 

12:42 

38.5:37 

H9 

12  Jul  82 

106 

4.5 

8.49 

8 

6:26 

37.9:33 

H9 

26  Jul  82 

108 

6.0 

11.11 

5 

58:17 

12:20 

38.6:22 

H13 

15  Jul  82 

124 

4.0 

6.45 

9 

222 

69:28 

7:28 

38.0:38 

2.0 

3.23 

13 

1.0 

1.61 

H20 

24  Jul  83 

104 

6.2 

11.92 

9 

44:36 

13:39 

40.6:39 

1.0 

1.92 

15 

a|nd:  Induction  time  measured  from  initial  injection  until  bear  was  immobilized.  Add:  Time  of  additional  injections 
measured  from  initial  injection.  Down;  Length  of  time  bear  remained  immobilized. 

^Dosage  in  mg  of  each  drug/kg  bear  weight. 

cHeart  rate  in  beats/minute,  respiration  rate  in  breaths/minute,  rectal  temperature  in  °C,  and  each  followed  by  time 
of  measurement  in  minutes  since  initial  injection. 
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Legend: 

1 Public 
MLA 

Department(s) 

2 Alberta  Forest  Service 
Fish  & Wildlife  Division 
Public  Lands  Division 
Other  Agencies  as  Required 


Figure  1.  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  referral  flowchart  for  forest  land  use  zones. 


Figure  1 . Example  of  caption  positioning  for  a figure. 

4.5  Indenting  and  Spacing 

Historically,  the  first  line  of  each  paragraph  was  indented  from  the  left  margin;  however,  this 
convention  is  no  longer  standard.  Paragraphs  may  either  have  the  first  line  indented,  or  be 
separated  by  a double  line  of  space.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  both  indenting  and  double  spacing. 
After  selecting  a format,  use  it  consistently  throughout  the  report.  The  text  may  be  single-  or 
double-spaced,  depending  on  preference. 
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5.0  STYLE  CONVENTIONS 


In  the  broadest  sense,  style  consists  of  everything  that  is  not  content.  The  way  in  which  something 
is  written  constitutes  the  style.  An  important  attribute  of  this  is  tone,  which  is  usually  defined  as  the 
writer’s  attitude.  It  determines  the  feeling  and  effect  the  writer  is  trying  to  create.  Most  of  the 
following  style  conventions,  however,  are  advocated  because  they  make  a document  appear  more 
consistent  and  readable. 

5.1  Capitalization 

Capital  letters  should  be  used  with  considerable  restraint.  The  axiom  regarding  capital  letters  is  this: 
when  in  doubt,  use  lower  case. 

Upper  Case 

Capital  letters  (upper  case)  are  used  with  proper  nouns  {Edmonton,  Canada),  adjectives  tied  to 
proper  nouns  {Alberta  Forest  Service,  North  Saskatchewan  River),  and  for  personal  names  {John 
Smith,  Jane  Doe).  The  following  list  outlines  some  additional  uses  of  capital  letters: 

— proprietary  names  of  drugs  and  equipment  {Tylenol,  Xerox)] 

— the  scientific  names  of  organisms  (e.g.,  plants  and  animals)  from  the  kingdom  level  to  the 
genus  level  (not  the  specific  or  subspecific  levels): 

— specific  geographical  names  and  defined  regions  {Gibralter  Mountain,  Alpine  Ecoregion,  Eastern 
Slopes)] 

— titles  of  books,  periodicals  and  journal  articles  cited  in  the  text.  In  the  references  section  of  a 
report,  only  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word  of  a title  is  capitalized.  No  other  word  in  the  title  is 
capitalized  unless  it  is  a proper  noun; 

— names  of  specific  institutions  or  government  departments  {University  of  Alberta,  Department  of 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife)]  and 

— specific  numerical  variables  {Sample  10,  Stand  6). 

Lower  Case 

Generic  terms,  such  as  city  and  province,  are  written  in  lower  case  when  used  in  the  geographical 
sense;  e.g.,  / live  in  the  city  of  Edmonton,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  But,  when  these  same 
terms  are  used  in  the  corporate  sense,  they  are  capitalized;  e.g.,  / work  for  the  City  of  Edmonton. 
He  has  a legal  suit  against  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

When  used  in  the  plural  sense,  generic  terms  are  generally  not  capitalized:  e.g.,  / have  fished  in 
Gull  and  Pigeon  lakes.  BUT,  / have  fished  in  Gull  Lake  and  in  Pigeon  Lake. 

All  common  names  of  species  are  written  in  lower  case  unless  part  of  the  name  is  a proper  noun, 
such  as  Engel mann  spruce. 

In  general,  do  not  capitalize  the  direction  names  of  a compass  unless  they  are  part  of  a proper 
noun;  e.g..  They  went  north  for  three  hours,  then  headed  west.  BUT,  He  lives  in  the  Wesf,  but  he 
comes  from  the  Deep  South. 

5.2  Tense 

The  consistent  selection  of  a tense  for  a report  remains  one  of  the  more  difficult  tasks  for  many 
writers,  and  is  compounded  by  the  selection  of  voice.  Mixing  tenses  within  individual  sentences 
makes  the  material  difficult  for  the  reader  and  should  be  avoided.  Similarly,  mixing  tenses  within 
paragraphs  should  be  avoided,  in  technical  reports  containing  sections  dealing  with  results, 
methods,  discussion  and  conclusions,  the  most  appropriate  tense  is  chosen  for  each  section.  In 
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reviews  or  planning  reports,  the  selection  of  tense  is  less  structured,  but  the  following  guidelines 
continue  to  be  helpful. 

For  the  most  part,  a report  should  be  written  in  the  past  tense.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when 
the  present,  past  perfect  and  present  perfect  tenses  are  acceptable  or  even  preferable. 

Past  Tense 

In  reports,  completed  observations,  experiments  and  procedures  are  always  given  in  the  past  tense 
(was,  were).  Most  reports  are  written  in  the  past  tense.  Note  the  following  examples: 

Caribou  occurred  on  the  snow-covered  slopes  during  early  winter  surveys. 

We  froze  the  solution  for  30  seconds. 

Investigators  mixed  the  reagents  in  a 50-ml  beaker. 

Present  Tense 

Directions  (instructions  for  procedures),  conclusions,  generalizations  and  references  to  stable 
conditions  are  always  stated  in  the  present  tense  (is,  are): 

When  compounds  A and  B are  thoroughly  mixed,  add  . . . 

Caribou  rarely  occur  in  the  Parkland  Region. 

The  climate  is  cooling  very  gradually. 

Past  Perfect  Tense 

The  past  perfect  tense  is  used  for  describing  events  completed  before  a time  in  the  past: 

Jones  had  completed  his  Master’s  studies  by  1980. 

Present  Perfect  Tense 

Events  that  are  repeated,  or  which  have  continued  from  the  past  to  the  present,  are  described  in 
the  present  perfect  tense: 

Several  elk  herds  in  Alberta  have  been  studied  by  numerous  mammologists. 

Active  or  Passive  Voice 

The  active  voice  is  recommended  in  most  situations  because  it  is  more  direct,  less  wordy  and  less 
ambiguous  (‘7  wrote”  versus  “it  was  written”).  The  passive  voice  may  be  appropriate  where  the 
agent  of  action  is  irrelevant,  indefinite  or  unknown,  or  where  a desirable  emphasis  results  from  a 
different  sentence  structure  than  subject-verb-object,  as  shown  in  the  following  examples: 

The  telephone  was  invented  in  the  late  19th  century. 

(The  inventor  is  irrelevant  in  this  context.) 

Rabies  is  caused  by  a virus. 

(The  emphasis  is  on  rabies,  not  the  agent  of  the  action  which  is  a virus.) 

5.3  Time  and  Date  Notations 

Time  Notations 

The  expressions  a.m.  and  p.m.  mean  ante  meridiem  (before  noon)  and  post  meridiem  (after  noon), 
respectively.  Current  use  preference  for  a.m./p.m.  is  lower  case,  with  periods  required  after  each 
letter.  An  example  of  the  abbreviations  follows: 

6:00  a.m.  12:30  p.m. 

For  the  24-hour  clock,  a.m.  and  p.m.  are  not  used.  The  approved  form  for  noon  is  1200,  with  2400 
for  midnight.  Midnight  can  also  be  written  0000.  In  all  cases,  a four-digit  figure  is  present  and  no 
colon  is  used.  These  numbers  are  not  followed  by  “hours”  except  in  military  usage. 

The  sun  will  rise  at  0614,  and  will  set  at  1950. 

Date  Notations 

The  terms  B.C.  and  A.D.  stand  for  “before  Christ”  and  “anno  Domini,”  respectively.  Except  for 
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legal  and  other  specialized  uses,  the  term  “A.D.”  is  rarely  used.  These  are  demonstrated  as 
follows: 

329  B.C.  79  B.C.  A.D.  79  A.D.  1066. 

For  dates  of  the  year,  the  following  formats  are  commonly  used  when  the  month  is  spelled  out; 

— 11  November  1989 

— November  11,  1989 

— November  1989  (note:  there  is  no  comma  between  the  month  and  the  year  in  this  form) 

The  National  Standard  of  Canada  for  timekeeping  recommends  that  dates  should  always  be  written 
from  left  to  right,  and  from  high  order  to  low  order  (i.e.,  year,  month,  day).  An  all-numeric  date 
consists  of  four  digits  to  represent  the  year,  two  to  represent  the  month  and  two  digits  to  represent 
the  day. 

--  1989-03-01  (format  recommended  for  handwritten  dates) 

— 1989  03  01  (format  recommended  for  typewritten  dates) 

5.4  Quotation  and  Paraphrase 

Double  quotation  marks  are  used  with  quotations,  with  single  quote  marks  used  for  a quotation 
within  a quotation.  All  such  material  must  be  quoted  exactly,  including  wording  and  punctuation.  No 
part  of  a quotation  can  be  changed,  even  errors  such  as  spelling  or  word  use.  Quotations  must  also 
be  documented.  A paraphrase  is  a rewrite  of  original  material.  It  allows  the  writer  to  put  the  content 
of  the  material  in  his/her  own  words,  but  none  of  the  original  significant  phrases  or  words  can  be 
used  without  placing  quote  marks  around  them. 

5.5  Sentence  Length 

Sentences  should  vary  in  length  according  to  your  style,  purpose  and  topic.  If  a sentence  is  too 
long,  the  reader  may  have  to  read  it  several  times  to  understand  the  meaning.  Sentences  that  are 
too  short  appear  choppy  and  undeveloped.  The  following  are  guidelines  for  sentence  length; 

— A sentence  that  is  two  typed  lines  long  is  acceptable. 

— A sentence  that  is  three  typed  lines  long  requires  checking  to  ensure  the  necessary  commas 
are  present  and  that  the  pauses  are  effective. 

— Four  typed  lines  may  require  a semicolon  or  breaking  the  sentence  into  two  distinct  sentences. 

— A sentence  of  five  typed  lines  or  longer  is  definitely  too  long  and  should  be  broken  into  two 
sentences. 


5.6  Numbers.  Symbols,  Formulas  and  Equations 

5.6.1  Numbers 

Arabic  numerals  are  used  for  all  numbering  systems  (pages,  sections,  tables,  figures,  graphs  and 
references)  except  in  the  fore  section  where  lower  case  Roman  numerals  are  used.  Arabic 
numerals  are  also  used  for  units  of  measurement,  time,  mathematical  expressions,  decimals, 
percentages  and  proportions.  The  following  rules  apply: 

— If  a sentence  contains  only  one  number,  and  that  number  is  10  or  larger,  it  is  written  as  a figure; 
if  a number  is  nine  or  smaller,  it  is  spelled  out. 

— Use  figures  if  there  is  a series  of  numbers,  even  if  some  are  smaller  than  10  (e.g.,  4,  11,2.  15). 
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— Preferred  style  is  that  all  numbers  associated  with  a unit  of  measure  are  written  as  numerals 
accompanied  by  the  abbreviation  for  imperial  units  of  measure  or  the  correct  symbol  for  metric 
units  (e.g.,  2 ac.,  5 km). 

— A number  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence  is  always  spelled  out.  Sometimes  a sentence  may 
have  to  be  restructured  to  permit  the  use  of  a particular  figure.  For  example: 

The  vehicle  could  attain  a speed  of  160.8  km/h. 

NOT:  160.8  km/h  was  the  speed  of  the  vehicle.  NOT:  One  hundred  and  sixty  point  eight 
km/h  was  the  speed  . . . 

— Use  figures  for  a group  of  two  or  more  related  numbers  if  one  of  them  is  greater  than  nine 

A herd  with  3 bulls,  18  cows  and  6 yearlings  was  watched  by  two  men. 

5.6.2  Symbols 

In  reports,  use  symbols  that  are  standard  for  that  particular  field  of  study.  If  no  standard  has  been 
established  for  a particular  concept,  the  writer  should  consult  related  technical  literature  for  a 
commonly  used  symbol. 

When  presenting  numbers  in  ranges  or  series  with  symbols,  the  symbols  are  repeated  with  each 
number,  as  follows: 

Trees  ranged  from  7 m to  30  m in  height. 

Proportions  of  cleared  forest  were  5%,  12%  and  19%,  respectively. 

If  there  are  only  a few  symbols,  they  can  be  defined  on  the  page  where  they  are  used.  If  there  are 
many  symbols  (5  to  10),  a list  within  the  text  is  advised.  If  there  are  more  than  10,  a separate  list  in 
the  form  of  a table  or  appendix  is  necessary. 

5.6.3  Formulas  and  Equations 

Formulas  and  equations  shall  be  presented  in  sentence  form  and  punctuated  for  clarity  and 
consistency.  A sentence  should  not  begin  with  a formula  or  equation. 

Complicated  mathematical  formulas  and  derivations  should  be  clarified  by  defining  the  symbols  and 
relating  the  equations  to  one  another.  The  physical  reality  represented  by  the  mathematics  should 
be  described.  Chemical  symbols  need  not  be  defined  (writer’s  option). 

Any  modification  of  symbols  should  be  mentioned.  The  distinction  between  the  letter  “O”  and  the 
number  “0,”  the  letter  “I”  and  the  number  “1,”  and  between  the  times  sign  and  the  letter  “x” 
should  be  made  if  necessary. 

If  Greek  letters  are  handwritten,  they  should  be  identified  the  first  time  they  appear. 

5.6.4  Metric  and  Imperial  Measurements 

Metric  (SI,  or  Systeme  International  d’Unites)  measurements  are  favored  for  use  in  all  publications. 
Imperial  measurements  can  be  placed  in  brackets  after  the  metric  units,  if  desired.  Most  countries 
in  the  world,  including  all  of  Canada’s  trading  partners,  use  metric  units  or  are  converting  to  this 
system.  Metric  converter  calculators  are  available  to  convert  units  of  measure. 

If  symbols/abbreviations  are  used  for  some  measurements,  then  they  should  be  used  throughout 
the  document;  e.g.,  ha  for  hectares  and  ac.  for  acres.  Some  usage  will  vary  depending  on  the 
system  of  measurement;  e.g.,  km2  is  correct— not  sq  km;  sq.  mi.  is  correct— not  mi2.  A period  is 
placed  after  an  abbreviation  of  an  imperial  unit  (e.g.,  ft.),  but  not  after  a metric  symbol  (e.g.,  km). 

5.6.5  Numerical  Expressions 

Numbers  should  be  rounded  to  no  more  than  three  significant  figures  to  the  right  of  the  decimal 
point.  Thus,  0.2653  becomes  0.265.  Numbers  with  a long  succession  of  zeros  are  usually  written 
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out.  Thus,  4.3  million  is  preferable  to  4 300  000.  Use  a half  or  full  space,  instead  of  a comma,  to 
separate  blocks  of  three  digits.  With  a four-digit  number,  this  space  is  optional,  although  combining 
the  four  digits  is  preferred  (e.g.,  3576  rather  than  3 576). 

This  use  of  spacing  instead  of  commas  is  related  to  adoption  of  SI  measurements,  but  has  been 
extended  to  Include  all  occurrences  of  large,  multiple-digit  numbers.  Financial  instruments  and 
accounting  situations  where  money  is  being  represented  still  retain  the  comma  for  separation  of 
three-digit  blocks. 

5.6.6  Footnotes  and  Endnotes 

Avoid  the  use  of  footnotes.  If  the  information  is  essential  to  the  report,  include  it  as  part  of  the  text 
either  in  parentheses  or  in  a separate  paragraph.  Do  not  use  endnotes.  These  create  discontinuity 
and  force  the  reader  to  move  between  the  text  and  the  end  of  the  section.  If  the  information  is 
essential,  place  it  within  the  text. 

5.6.7  Spelling 

Spelling  in  Canada  follows,  in  part,  both  British  and  American  systems,  and  in  many  cases 
Canadians  accept  both.  With  the  advent  of  word  processing  software  spelling  programs,  where  a 
complete  text  can  be  “spell  checked,”  there  is  no  excuse  for  spelling  errors.  Homophones  create  a 
unique  problem,  however.  These  are  words  that  sound  alike,  but  have  different  spellings  and 
different  meanings  (e.g.,  sail  vs.  sale;  to  vs.  too;  male  vs.  mail).  Therefore,  the  spell  checker  will 
consider  them  to  be  right  as  long  as  they  are  spelled  correctly,  even  though  they  may  be  used 
incorrectly. 

5.7  Punctuation 

The  following  is  a brief  account  of  punctuation  conventions  as  they  apply  to  report  writing. 

5.7.1  Period 
Use  a period 

— to  indicate  a full  stop  (end  of  sentence): 

— after  abbreviations  of  the  following: 

places  {B.C.,  Ont.) 

Latin  terms  {e.g.,  i.e.,) 
dates  {Jan.,  Wed.y, 

— where  omission  could  cause  confusion  {fig.lfig;  no.Ino;  in./in);  and 

— at  the  end  of  table  or  figure  captions. 

Do  not  use  a period 

— with  a lower  case  contraction  or  abbreviation  acceptable  in  technical  writing  {wt  for  weight,  log 
for  logarithm)-, 

— with  a metric  (SI)  symbol  unless  the  symbol  is  at  the  end  of  a sentence  {cm,  m,  kg)-, 

— after  a title,  heading,  subheading  or  an  equation  separated  from  the  text; 

— after  the  abbreviation  of  a compass  direction  {N,  S); 

— with  the  capital  letter  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  a country,  an  organization  or  agency,  unless 
the  omission  of  a period  causes  confusion  {USA,  USSR,  UNICEF)  (confusion:  W.H.O.  vs.  who; 
U.S.  vs.  US)-,  or 

— with  an  acronym  {FLW,  ERCB). 
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Locate  a period 

— inside  the  closing  quotation  nnarks  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  even  if  the  period  is  not  part  of  the 
quote: 

She  said  that  the  grizzly  would  "return  soon. 

— inside  the  closing  parenthesis  mark  (or  bracket)  if  the  information  comprises  an  independent 
sentence: 

There  are  more  bears  this  year.  (There  have  been  two  mild  winters.)',  and 

— outside  the  closing  parenthesis  mark  (or  bracket)  if  the  information  is  part  of  the  sentence: 

The  bears  are  more  numerous  this  year  (partly  because  there  have  been  two  mild  winters). 

5.7.2  Comma 

The  comma  separates  the  parts  of  a sentence  and  helps  to  group  words  for  clarity.  Use  it  at  natural 
pauses  and  for  effect.  Use  it  sparingly  and  carefully. 

Use  a comma 

— to  set  off  a conjunctive  adverb  (therefore,  however,  accordingly,  thus,  moreover,  nevertheless, 
consequently); 

— to  set  off  an  introductory  phrase: 

Having  done  the  research,  he  compiled  the  data. 

In  1989,  the  director  retired.  ; 

— to  set  off  a transitional  phrase  (in  fact,  after  all,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  other 
hand): 

— to  introduce  a short  quotation  (remember,  use  a colon  before  a long  quotation): 

He  said,  "Tve  never  seen  such  a large  grizzly. 

— to  set  off  the  elements  of  a series  containing  more  than  two  items: 

Nowhere  do  coyotes,  foxes,  lynx  and  wolves  hibernate.; 

— to  separate  sets  of  adjacent  numbers: 

They  caught  12,  23-cm  trout  in  the  lake.; 

— to  separate  independent  clauses  joined  by  a conjunction  (and,  but,  neither,  nor,  or).; 

— inside  closing  quotation  marks  if  the  sentence  continues  beyond  the  quotation: 

He  said,  "This  will  do,''  but  he  continued  working.;  and 

— outside  a closing  parenthesis  if  a comma  is  required: 

After  his  wedding  (to  Janet),  John  became  an  engineer. 

Do  not  use  a comma 

— if  the  sentence  makes  sense  without  a comma; 

— in  a series  before  the  final  and,  or  or  nor  unless  confusion  is  avoided  by  adding  the  comma: 

men,  women,  children  and  pets 

Breakfast  consisted  of  oatmeal,  fried  eggs  and  toast.; 

— between  a subject  and  verb,  or  verb  and  object,  except  when  a phrase  or  clause  is  used  that 
requires  balancing  commas: 

The  moose,  which  came  from  our  area,  was  shot.;  or 

— after  a title,  heading,  subheading  or  equation  separated  from  the  text. 
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5.7.3  Semicolon 


— A semicolon  joins  two  separate,  independent  clauses  (sentences)  that  are  not  joined  by  a 
conjunction: 

Grizzly  bears  are  large  carnivores;  they  can  be  dangerous  to  humans  on  occasion. 

— Semicolons  can  be  used  to  separate  the  components  of  a series.  They  are  preferred  over 
commas  when  the  components  are  lengthy  and  complex,  or  if  one  or  more  components 
contains  a comma: 

The  following  were  added:  glacial  acetic  acid;  full-strength  formalin;  and  80%  ethanol. 

The  research  involved  the  following:  oil,  gas  and  coal;  sulphur  refining;  and  ammonite 
mining. 

— Place  a semicolon  outside  a closing  quotation  mark: 

He  said,  “IV s over  there!”;  but,  I couldn't  find  it. 

5.7.4  Colon 
Use  a colon 

— to  introduce  a list  of  items  at  the  end  of  a complete  sentence: 

He  trapped  12  animals:  3 fox,  3 mink,  3 otter  and  3 lynx.-, 

— to  introduce  a topic  or  quotation: 

We  are  going  to  discuss  all  aspects  of  coal  mining:  location,  depth,  . . .; 

— to  separate  the  components  of  a ratio: 

1:5  1.5.6.2 

— outside  the  closing  parenthesis  or  quotation  mark(s): 

This  is  a complete  list  (for  1984):  16  trucks,  . . . 

He  said,  “My  totals  are  correct”:  14  coyotes,  . . .;  or 

Do  Not  Use  a Colon 

— with  an  incomplete  sentence: 

“Their  names  were  as  follows:  Tom,  Jim,  ...” 

NOT:  ''Their  names  were:  Tom,  Jim,  ...” 

— when  citing  a 24-hour  clock: 

0630  0815  2215 

(but  remember,  it  is  6:30  a.m.,  8:15  a.m.  and  10:15  p.m.). 

5.7.5  Quotation  Marks 
Use  Quotation  marks 

— to  enclose  a direct  quotation  unless  lengthy  (four  lines  or  more); 

— to  denote,  in  the  text,  the  title  of  an  article  or  chapter  of  a book; 

— to  denote  minutes  and  seconds  in  longitude  and  latitude 

45'30”Y,  and 

— to  denote  a new  technical  term,  coined  phrase,  or  unusual  use  of  a word.  Use  quotation  marks 
(“”)  when  these  terms  are  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  text.  Quotation  marks  are  not  used  on 
further  repetitions  of  the  phrase. 

— Single  quotation  marks  are  to  be  used  only  to  enclose  a quotation  within  a quotation. 
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Do  not  use  quotation  marks 

— if  a quotation  is  more  than  four  typed  lines  long.  If  the  quotation  is  longer  than  four  typed  lines, 
indent  it  on  both  margins,  separate  it  from  the  main  text,  and  use  single  spacing.  If  the  article  is 
being  typeset,  smaller  type  can  be  used  for  this  portion  only; 

— as  ditto  marks  in  charts  and  tables; 

— as  marks  to  denote  minutes  or  seconds  of  time;  or 

— to  denote  feet  or  inches. 

5.7.6  Position  of  Quotation  Marks  with  Punctuation 

— Place  a comma  or  period  inside  a closing  quotation  mark,  whether  or  not  it  is  part  of  the 
quotation: 

He  said,  “It  cannot  be  done.  ” 

“This  bear, " he  said,  “is  a large  one.  ” 

— Place  a semicolon  or  colon  outside  closing  quotation  marks: 

He  said,  “It  can’t  be  done.”;  but  I succeeded. 

— Place  any  other  punctuation  inside  the  closing  quotation  mark  if  it  is  part  of  the  quotation,  or 
outside  the  quotation  mark  if  it  is  not  part  of  the  quotation: 

He  asked,  “Is  the  water  cold?” 

Who  proclaimed,  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.”? 

5.7.7  Dashes 

There  are  three  kinds  of  dashes  used  in  printed  matter.  They  are  as  follows: 

• em  dash  (equal  to  the  height  of  the  type  being  used): 

• en  dash  (half  the  length  of  an  em  dash); 

• three-em  dash  [used  in  some  journals  to  represent  an  author’s  name  (or  several  authors’ 
names)  in  the  reference  section  of  an  article]. 

In  typewriter  material,  an  em  dash  is  composed  of  two  hyphens  and  is  not  preceded,  followed  or 
interrupted  by  a space. 

Use  an  em  dash 

— at  the  beginning  of  an  abrupt  thought: 

Jim  came  home  early— I wasn’t  expecting  him.] 

— to  isolate  parenthetical  material: 

Alberta  coal— though  readily  available— is  not  used  in  Ontario.;  and 

— within  brackets  that  are  within  parentheses: 

(The  grizzly— rare  in  most  of  its  range  in  North  America— has  a Holarctic  distribution.) 

Use  an  en  dash 

— to  indicate  range  or  scope: 

1. 5-2.8  m pp.  3-11 

5.7.8  Hyphen 

A hyphen  is  a short  line  (of  en-dash  length)  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  a compound  word  or  the 
parts  of  a divided  word.  Some  words  have  evolved  from  two  words  to  one  word  through  a 
hyphenated  form  of  the  original  component  words.  Hyphen  usage  varies  widely  depending  on  the 
dictionary  used,  but  the  following  guidelines  apply  in  general. 
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Use  a hyphen 

— for  fractions  that  are  spelled  out: 

one-third  two-fifths\ 

— for  adjectival  phrases  or  compound  adjectives,  especially  when  needed  to  avoid  confusion  or 
misunderstanding: 

13-year-old  moose  ( = one  moose,  13  years  old) 

13  year-old  moose  ( = 13  moose,  each  one  year  old): 

— in  prefixes  joined  to  a proper  noun: 

non-Canadian:  and 

— when  the  prefix  ends  with  the  same  letter  as  begins  the  following  word,  or  if  there  is  confusion 
without  a hyphen 

co-author  de-icing. 

Do  not  use  a hyphen 

— with  compound  nouns  that  consist  of  a noun  plus  a gerund  (present  participle  used  as  a noun): 

power  sharing 
problem  solving: 

— with  adjectives  indicating  a specific  shade: 

dark  blue  walls 
bright  red  hair: 

— with  French  or  foreign  words  that  are  normally  written  in  italics,  proper  nouns  or  words  in 
quotation  marks: 

in  situ 

New  York  State  chartered  bank 
a “take  it  or  leave  it”  attitude: 

— with  adverb-plus-participle  compounds  in  which  the  adverb  ends  in  “ly”: 

slowly  moving 
highly  motivated: 

— with  a compound  that  contains  a past  participle  when  the  compound  follows  a noun  or  pronoun: 

The  text  is  well  known. 

The  building  is  ill  suited  for  a convention  centre.: 

— with  fractions  when  they  are  used  as  nouns: 

Four  fifths  of  the  people  had  gone  home.:  or 

— with  well-established  compound  nouns  used  as  adjectives: 

sick  pay  determination 
real  estate  sales. 

5.7.9  Slant  Line 

The  slant  line  is  known  by  many  names,  including  slant  line,  solidus,  oblique,  stroke  and  slash. 

Use  a slant  line 

— as  a mathematical  sign  for  division: 

114  14/19  25/41 

— to  show  rates  or  concentrations  (where  it  is  used  as  a shorthand  for  per): 

5 km/h  25  ml/kg 

Do  not  use  a slant  line 

— to  express  a ratio 
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— as  a replacement  for  “per”  if  more  than  one  unit  of  measurement  occurs: 

3 glh  daily,  NOT:  3 glhid 

5.7.10  Parentheses 

Parentheses  are  used  to  enclose  a comment  or  an  explanation  that  is  structurally  independent  of 
the  sentence.  Parentheses  indicate  a greater  independence  (separation)  than  do  dashes  or 
commas. 

Use  parenthesis 

— to  group  mathematical  expressions; 

— to  enclose  a comment  in  text; 

— to  enclose  a year  or  author  and  year  citation  in  text: 

Jones  (1941)  stated  . . . 

. . . of  larger  bears  (Jones  1941).\ 

— to  enclose  the  taxonomic  author  name  (and  sometimes  the  year  of  initial  publication)  for  a 
species’  name  that  has  been  revised  from  the  original  genus  to  a different  genus: 

original:  Salmo  arcticus  Pallas  1776 

present:  Thymallus  arcticus  (Pallas  1776);  and 

— to  enclose  the  number  of  a volume  of  a publication  in  the  references  section: 

Canadian  Entomologist  101(12):  1313-1320. 

Do  not  use  parenthesis 

— within  parenthesis  (i.e.,  double  parenthesis  marks).  Avoid  the  situation  by  using  other 
punctuation  except  when  citing  the  taxonomic  author  of  a species  name  that  is  already  in 
parenthesis  marks: 

. . . this  species  (Thymallus  arcticus  (Pallas  1776)) 

Other  potential  use  of  double  parenthesis  marks  can  be  avoided  if  commas,  brackets  or  other 
punctuation  is  used. 

5.7.11  Apostrophe 

Apostrophes  are  used  only  in  cases  of  possession  and  word  contractions. 

Use  an  Apostrophe 

— in  the  singular  and  plural  possessive  forms  of  nouns: 

man's  men’s  scientist’s  scientists’;  and 

— in  a contraction  where  one  or  more  letters  or  numbers  have  been  deleted: 

rec’d  tor  received  ass’n  for  association  he’s  for  he  is  /t’sfor///s 
’60s  roaring  ’20s; 

Do  not  use  an  apostrophe 

— when  mentioning  periods  of  time: 

1900s  1950s;  or 

— in  possessive  personal  pronouns: 
its  theirs  hers. 

5.7.12  Ellipsis  Marks 

Ellipsis  marks  are  three  spaced  periods  (i.e.,  with  one  typewriter  space  before  and  after  each 
period,  or  smaller  spaces  if  the  word  processor  allows).  These  marks  are  used  to  indicate  that  one 
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or  more  words  are  missing  from  within  quoted  material: 
"The  Minister  said  . . . and  he  would  not  be  present.  ” 

Ellipsis  marks  are  also  used  in  suggestive  omissions: 

He  said  he  was  wealthy,  but ..  . 


5.8  Diacritical  Marks 

True  English  language  words  do  not  use  a diacritic— all  English  words  with  a diacritical  mark  are 
foreign  words  that  have  been  adopted: 

fete  raison  d’etre  Rene  resume  cafe 

5.8.1  Foreign  Words.  Phrases  and  Text 

If  you  are  using  or  quoting  from  a foreign  language  where  diacritical  marks  are  used,  be  sure  to 
write  them  accurately.  You  should  consult  a dictionary  of  foreign  words  and  phrases,  or  a dictionary 
of  the  language  in  question. 

5.8.2  Anglicized  Words 

In  some  cases,  the  English  language  has  altered  the  spelling  of  a foreign  word  (and  sometimes  the 
pronunciation,  too): 

canyon  for  canon  Nuremberg  for  Nurnberg 
Mueller  for  Muller  Sorensen  for  Sorensen 

5.9  Abbreviations,  Acronyms  and  Contractions 

Abbreviations,  acronyms  and  contractions  provide  shorthand  systems  for  writers  and  speakers. 
They  can  save  time  and  space,  but  they  must  be  used  with  discretion.  If  overused,  they  can  slow 
down  the  reader,  or  make  the  article  confusing  or  unintelligible.  Once  introduced,  acronyms  should 
be  used  throughout  the  text  unless,  by  writing  out  the  term  in  full,  a desired  emphasis  can  be 
achieved  or  the  text  can  be  clarified.  Functionally,  abbreviations  and  acronyms  are  the  same— they 
are  cutoff  or  truncated  words.  If  an  abbreviation  or  an  acronym  is  to  be  used  in  a report,  cite  the  full 
word  or  words  first,  and  follow  this  with  the  abbreviation  or  acronym  in  upper  case,  without  periods, 
inside  parenthesis  marks: 

Alberta  Oil  Sands  Equity  (AOSE) 

A list  of  acronyms,  abbreviations  and  codings  has  been  compiled  by,  and  is  available 
through,  the  Editorial  Services  Unit,  General  Services  Division,  Energy  I Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife. 

A contraction  is  either  a single  word  that  has  been  cut  within  itself,  or  two  words,  one  of  which  has 
been  shortened  and  joined  to  another: 
they’re  for  they  are; 
isn’t  for  is  not; 
ass’n  for  association 

Contractions  will  always  use  an  apostrophe.  In  technical  and  formal  writing,  the  use  of  contractions 
is  generally  discouraged. 
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6.0  FORMATS  FOR  REFERENCE  CITATIONS 


6.1  Formats  for  Citation  of  References  in  Text 


There  are  several  ways  to  indicate  that  a reference  cited  in  the  text  is  listed  in  the  references 
section  of  a report.  The  methods  shown  here  are  the  ones  preferred  for  the  departments.  If  you  are 
to  have  your  article  published  in  a specific  journal,  use  the  format  that  is  specified  by  that 
publication. 

6.1.1  Format  for  Single  Author  or  Two  Authors 

— When  an  author  or  both  authors  of  an  article  are  cited  as  having  made  a statement  or 
statements: 

Gunson  (1980)  reported  that  black  bear  . . . 

Nurkowski  and  Rahmani  (1984)  reported  fluvio-lacustrine  coal . . . 

— When  two  or  more  articles  by  the  same  author(s),  which  were  published  in  different  years,  are 
cited  together: 

Fast  (1980,  1981)  reported  . . . 

— When  articles  with  similar  information,  which  were  published  in  the  same  year,  are  cited 
together: 

Carr  (1980a,  1980b)  reported  . . . 

— When  articles  are  referenced  as  part  of  a discussion: 

. , . kinds  of  coal  strata  have  been  found  by  others  (McCabe  1984;  Nurkowski  and  Rahmani 
1984). 

6.1.2  Three  or  More  Authors 

Depending  on  the  context,  the  citations  will  be  similar  to  those  in  Subsection  6.1.1,  but  with  a major 
difference:  the  second,  third  and  any  subsequent  authors  are  not  listed,  but  are  referred  to  as 
follows: 

Richardson  et  al.  (1988)  found  coal  resources  . . . 

. . . has  been  confirmed  (Horstman  et  al.  1980) 

6.2  Formats  for  Citation  in  References  Section 


Although  the  content  of  a reference  listed  in  the  references  section  of  various  reports  or 
publications  (e.g.,  journals)  will  be  almost  identical,  the  format  will  likely  differ.  Format  changes  have 
been  occurring,  even  in  the  standard  journals.  For  example,  most  journals  demanded  a comma 
between  the  author  and  year  (Jones,  R.L.,  1980)  until  very  recently.  Today,  few  journals  retain  this 
comma  in  either  the  references  section  (Jones,  R.L.  1980)  or  in  the  text  (Jones  1980). 

In  1960,  there  were  about  60  000  scientific  periodicals  and  journals  (World  List  of  Scientific 
Periodicals  1900-1960.  1963).  In  the  past  30  years,  the  number  of  journals  has  increased  sharply. 
This  increase  reflects  both  an  increase  in  the  number  of  technologists  and  scientists,  and  special- 
field  interests  and  technology.  It  has  also  created  an  unexpected  problem.  Out  of  necessity,  the 
names  of  the  new  journals  have  had  to  be  similar  to  older,  established  journals.  When  these  names 
are  abbreviated,  there  are  often  no  differences,  or  only  subtle  differences. 

There  is  no  single  abbreviation  system  that  editors  follow;  there  are  at  least  three  major  systems,  as 
well  as  some  lesser  ones.  For  example,  some  journal  editors  use  “Can.  Ent.”  for  “The  Canadian 
Entomologist,”  while  others  use  “Canad.  Entomol.” 

Many  editors  and  publishers  have  reacted  to  these  problems  by  retaining  the  journal  names  in  full. 
The  amount  of  space  added  is  small  compared  to  the  reduced  time  spent  searching  for  correct 
journals.  All  entries  in  the  references  section  are  first  placed  alphabetically,  and  then 
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chronologically.  All  entries  for  a single-authored  article  are  placed  before  those  entries  co-authored 
by  the  same  senior  author.  Co-authored  entries  are  first  entered  alphabetically  by  the  surname  of 
the  senior  author,  then  alphabetically  (not  chronologically)  by  the  surname  of  the  second  author. 
The  following  are  examples. 

Jones,  R.L  1984  . . . 

Jones,  R.L  1986  . . . 

Jones,  R.L,  and  J.R.  Smith.  1982  . . . 

Jones,  R.L,  P.T.  Thomas  and  J.R.  Smith.  1988  . . . 

Jones,  R.L,  and  P.M.  Young.  1986  . . . 

Jones,  R.L,  and  T.D.  Zimms.  1984  . . . 

6.2.1  Journals 

If  a writer  is  planning  to  have  a report  or  an  article  published  in  a specific  journal,  he/she  should 
check  a recent  issue  of  that  publication  to  make  sure  its  requirements  are  met.  Most  journals  will 
provide  writer’s  guidelines,  either  within  the  journal  itself  or  upon  request. 

Basically,  the  format  for  a report  or  journal  article  citation  is  as  follows: 

author(s);  date  (year);  title;  journal  name;  journal  volume,  number  and  pages:  figures  and  tables 
(if  applicable). 

Three  examples  are  provided  below; 

Canaday,  C.L  1987.  Comparison  of  insect  fauna  captured  in  six  different  trap  types  in  a 
Douglas-fir  forest.  The  Canadian  Entomologist  119(12):1 101 -1108,  2 figs.,  3 tables. 

Nelson,  J.S.  1968.  Life  history  of  the  brook  silverside,  Lahidesthes  sicculus,  in  Crooked  Lake, 
Indiana.  Transactions  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  97(3):293-296. 

Nurkowski,  J.R.,  and  R.A.  Rahman.  1984.  An  Upper  Cretaceous  fluvio-lacustrine  coal-bearing 
sequence,  Red  Deer  Area,  Alberta,  Canada.  Special  Publications  of  the  International 
Association  of  Sedimentologists  7:163-176,  16  figs.,  1 table. 

6.2.2  Books  and  Monographs 

Most  book  and  monograph  entries,  either  because  of  a shorter  title  or  no  journal  name,  take  up  less 
space  than  a journal  entry.  Sometimes  the  subtitle  is  too  long.  If  the  book  or  monograph  is 
illustrated  (figures,  photos),  but  these  are  not  numbered,  simply  write  “illustrated.”  Four  examples 
are  provided. 

Moss,  E.H.  1983.  Flora  of  Alberta.  A manual  of  flowering  plants,  conifers,  ferns  and  fern  allies 
found  growing  without  cultivation  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada.  Second  edition  revised  by 
J.G.  Packer.  University  of  Toronto  Press,  Toronto,  xvii  + 687  pp.,  2 figs.,  1158  maps. 

Ondrack,  J.  1985.  Big  game  hunting  in  Alberta.  Wildlife  Publishing  Ltd.,  Edmonton,  xii  + 346 
pp.,  illustrated. 

Scott,  W.B.,  and  E.J.  Crossman.  1973.  Freshwater  fishes  of  Canada.  Fisheries  Research 
Board  of  Canada,  Bulletin  184:  xi  + 966  pp.,  illustrated. 

Packer,  J.G.,  and  C.E.  Bradley.  1984.  A checklist  of  the  rare  vascular  plants  in  Alberta. 
Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta,  Natural  History  Occasional  Paper  No.  5:  vi  + 112  pp.,  360 
maps. 
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6.2.3  Reports 


Reports  lack  journal  names  and  publisher  names.  Otherwise,  they  are  cited  in  the  same  format  as  a 
reference  published  in  a journal.  Reports  also  have  the  status  of  being  either  a “published”  report 
or  an  “unpublished”  report. 

6.2.3. 1 Published  Reports 

A published  report  will  have  a departmental  or  divisional  number  assigned  to  it.  This  number  is 
unique— no  other  report  published  by  the  department  will  have  the  same  number.  The  report  may 
also  have  an  ISBN  or  an  ISSN  (see  Subsection  10.3).  The  ISSN  or  ISBN  need  not  be  included 
when  the  article  is  cited  in  the  references  section.  These  numbers  are  used  mainly  as  identifiers  for 
libraries,  bookstores  and  computer  files.  The  examples  below  are  typical: 

Personal  Author 

Neill,  C.R.,  D.i  Bray,  M.F.  Schouten  and  J.R.  Card.  1970.  Selected  characteristics  of 
streamflow  in  Alberta.  Alberta  Research  Council/Water  Resources  Division,  Alberta  Agriculture. 
River  Engineering  and  Surface  Hydrology  Report  70-1:  ix  + 55  pp.,  28  figs.,  18  tables. 

Corporate  Author 

Agriculture  Canada  Expert  Committee  on  Soil  Survey.  1983.  The  Canada  soil  information 
system  (CanSIS)  manual  for  describing  soils  in  the  field.  Agriculture  Canada.  Ottawa,  Ont. 
164  pp. 

6.2.3.2  Unpublished  Reports 

Unpublished  reports  may  or  may  not  have  been  assigned  a number.  Generally,  they  are  in-house 
files  or  library  documents  that  are  not  usually  available  to  the  public.  However,  that  does  not  mean 
these  reports  are  inferior  to  published  reports.  Rather,  it  means  distribution  of  the  information  is 
limited.  Even  if  the  report  is  several  years  old,  clearance  may  be  required  before  the  information, 
especially  results,  conclusions  and  recommendations,  can  be  cited  for  further  distribution. 

6.2.4  Conference/Svmposium  Proceedings 

You  may  wish  to  cite  either  a whole  symposium  publication  or  one  of  the  articles  within  it.  The 
formats  are  slightly  differerent.  The  proceedings  of  a conference  or  symposium  are  published  either 
as  a commercial  venture  by  an  established  publishing  agency,  or  as  one  or  more  volumes  of  an 
established  journal.  Examples  of  both  cases  are  provided  below. 

6.2.4. 1 Citation  of  Entire  Proceeding 
Publishing  Agency 

Duffey,  E.,  and  A.S.  Watt,  editors.  1971.  The  scientific  management  of  animal  and  plant 
communities  for  conservation.  The  11th  Symposium  of  the  British  Ecological  Society,  University 
of  East  Anglia,  Norwich,  7-9  July  1970.  Blackwell  Scientific  Publications,  Oxford,  xiii  + 652  pp., 
illustrated. 

Journal 

Banks,  H.V.,  editor.  1979.  Canada  and  its  insect  fauna.  Memoirs  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  Canada,  No.  108:  573  pp. 

Spence,  J.R.,  editor.  1985.  Faunal  influences  on  soil  structure.  Proceedings  of  a symposium 
held  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada,  11-13  June  1984.  Quaestiones 
Entomologicae  21  (4):37 1-694,  illustrated. 
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6. 2.4.2  Pages  in  a Proceeding 

Matthews,  J.V.,  Jr.  1979.  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  environments:  historical  background  for  an 
analysis  of  the  Canadian  insect  fauna.  In:  Banks,  H.V.  (ed.).  Canada  and  its  insect  fauna. 
Memoirs  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Canada,  No.  108:  pp.  31-86,  9 figs. 

McKeague,  J.A.,  and  C.A.  Fox.  1985.  Soil  micromorphology.  In:  Spence,  J.R.  (ed.).  Faunal 
influences  on  soil  structure.  Quaestiones  Entomologicae  21(4):657-664,  2 figs. 

6.2.5  Audiovisual  Material 

Included  under  this  heading  are  the  following: 

— filmstrip  with  sound  recording; 

— motion  pictures; 

— slide  set; 

— video  recording; 

— sound  recording;  and 

— computer  programs. 

Because  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  visual,  audiovisual  and  audio  materials  available,  it  is  difficult 
to  establish  rules.  The  type  of  material,  the  nature  of  its  use,  and  the  information  necessary  to 
locate  or  retrieve  it  should  govern  the  format  and  content  of  a citation.  Because  of  the  possibility  of 
infringement  by  using  the  material  in  a report  or  published  article,  however,  the  writer  is  advised  to 
contact  the  producer  or  owner  of  the  material  for  permission,  obtain  legal  advice,  or  both.  The 
referencing  format  shown  above  should  be  retained  as  far  as  possible.  The  following  is  an  example. 
The  world  of  the  wily  black  bear.  1988.  Karvonen  Films  Ltd.,  Sherwood  Park,  Alberta.  VCR.  60 
minutes,  35  seconds. 

A citation  of  a computer  (software)  program  should  include  the  following  information: 

— complete  title; 

— identification  of  version,  level,  release  number  and  date; 

— a short  name,  or  acronym,  and  any  other  information  for  specific  identification: 

~ name  of  the  owner  of  the  software  rights;  and 

— the  location  (city/state  or  province)  of  the  owner. 

The  following  is  an  example. 

FORTFIAN  H - extended  version  2.3.  White  Plains,  N.Y.:  IBM. 

6.2.6  Patent  Documents 

Reference  citations  of  patent  documents  are  dealt  with  similarly  to  other  references.  The  following  is 
cited  in  the  CBE  Style  Manual,  Fifth  Edition,  as  an  example  from  the  United  States. 

Marred,  J.R.,  A.R.  Knight  and  J.S.  McIntyre.  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  assignee.  Epoxidation 
process.  U.S.  patent  3 654  317.  1972  April  4.  2 pp.  Int  02  C07D  1108,  1/12. 

6.2.7  Newspaper  Articles 

One  of  the  first  things  a writer  should  do  regarding  newspaper  articles  is  verify  the  statements  and 
information.  Newspapers  have  both  signed  (author’s  name  given)  and  unsigned  (no  name  given) 
articles. 

Signed  Article 

Rogers,  M.  Edmonton  house  prices  cheapest  in  Canada.  The  Edmonton  Journal.  1988  August 
13:  bottom,  A1. 

Unsigned  Article 

Money  manager,  $25M  in  investments  gone.  The  Edmonton  Journal.  1988  August  13:  bottom. 
A3. 
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6.2.8  Miscellaneous  Publications 


There  are  many  publications  that  do  not  fit  into  any  of  the  above  classifications.  Among  these  are 
charts,  atlases  and  maps.  While  you  may  look  at  these  materials,  you  cannot  legally  photocopy 
maps  and  charts  and  use  them  in  a report  unless  you  have  first  obtained  permission  from  the  owner 
(publisher,  printer,  government).  Unless  you  compiled,  prepared  and  drafted  (i.e.,  did  not  trace  or 
copy)  the  material,  permission  must  be  obtained  to  use  it  in  a report  or  publication.  Even  cartoons 
are  copyrighted.  Any  information  given  in  these  publications  can  be  cited  freely,  however. 
Publications  in  this  category  are  to  be  listed  in  the  references  section  as  shown  in  the  following 
examples: 

Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife.  Resource  Evaluation  and  Planning  Division.  1987. 
Southwest  quarter  provincial  base  map  1:500  000. 

The  new  Gosset  road  atlas  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Copyright  1978  Amoco 
Oil  company.  All  rights  resen/ed.  128  pp. 

6.2.9  Unpublished  Works 

Articles  that  fall  under  the  heading  of  unpublished  works  include  personal  communications,  field 
notes,  progress  reports,  in-house  documents,  memoranda  (person  to  person;  to  file),  letters  and 
theses.  While  the  author,  date  and  title  can  be  cited,  the  information  should  not  actually  be  used  in 
your  report.  Results,  conclusions  or  recommendations  should  not  be  stated  or  suggested  without 
permission,  such  as  a letter  of  clearance  from  the  author  or  agency  in  charge  of  the 
document/information.  Such  a procedure  is  recommended  to  ensure  the  material  is  being  conveyed 
accurately  and  also  provides  recognition  of  the  author’s  efforts. 

If  the  article  is  to  be  published,  a copy  of  the  letter  of  permission  may  be  requested  by  the  editor  of 
the  journal  (for  the  journal’s  files).  A copy  of  this  letter  should  also  be  kept  in  the  division’s  files.  In 
addition,  the  writer  is  urged  to  keep  a copy  of  the  letter,  especially  if  there  is  a chance  that  he  will 
move  to  a different  office  or  department. 

Any  and  all  unpublished  material  cited  in  the  text  will  be  listed  in  the  references  section.  The 
following  are  examples  of  format  for  a letter  of  personal  communication  and  an  in-house  report. 
Cooke,  J.A.L.  Letter  to  the  author  dated  17  December  1968.  3 pp. 

Jamieson,  B.  1969.  Big  game  inventory  and  habitat  classification  of  mountain  and  foothill 
portions  of  the  Highwood,  Elbow,  and  Ghost  River  drainages.  Alta.  Fish  and  Wildl.  Div., 
Calgary.  Unpubl.  Rep.  79  pp. 
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7.0  SCIENTIFIC  NAME  NOTATIONS  AND  GEOLOGICAL  TERMS 


In  the  recent  past,  all  living  organisms  were  placed  in  two  kingdoms:  Kingdom  Plantae  and  Kingdom 
Animalia.  At  present,  five  kingdoms  are  recognized  for  ail  living  organisms.  They  are  as  follows: 


• Kingdom  Monera  the  bacteria 

• Kingdom  Protista  { = Protoctista)  “algae”  and  protozoans 

• Kingdom  Fungi the  fungi 

• Kingdom  Plantae  the  green  plants 

• Kingdom  Animalia the  animals 


Classification  schemes  are  an  invention  to  help  us  understand  the  diversity  of  the  organisms  and 
the  relationships  that  exist  between  them.  Just  as  classification  schemes  are  an  invention,  so  are 
the  conventions  for  notations  of  the  names.  Whether  you  speak  and  write  in  Arabic,  Chinese, 
Russian  or  English,  the  scientific  name  notations  will  be  Identical. 

The  notations  for  the  conventions  are  based  on  two  publications,  the  International  Code  of  Botanical 
Nomenclature  (ICBN),  and  the  International  Code  of  Zoological  Nomenclature  (ICZN).  The  five 
kingdoms  have  been  “carved  up”  between  the  ICBN  and  ICZN  as  follows: 

ICBN 

— Kingdom  Monera,  Kingdom  Protista  (“algae”  only),  Kingdom  Fungi  and  Kingdom  Plantae. 

ICZN 

— Kingdom  Protista  (protozoans  only)  and  Kingdom  Animalia. 

The  convention  notations  change  slightly  each  time  a new  edition  of  ICBN  or  ICZN  appears.  A new 
ICBN  appears  about  every  5 to  10  years.  It  is  written  in  English,  French  and  German.  The  ICZN  is 
written  in  English  and  French. 

The  conventions  given  in  the  ICBN  or  the  ICZN  must  be  followed  when  using  scientific  names  of 
any  organism. 


7.1  Names  Above  the  Family  Level 

Although  the  rules  given  in  the  ICBN  and  ICZN  do  not  apply  to  organism  names  above  the  family 
level  (i.e.,  from  superfamily  names  to  kingdom  names),  there  are  other  conventions  that  must  be 
followed.  These  conventions  are  listed  below: 

— if  the  name  is  used  in  the  scientific  form,  the  first  letter  must  always  be  capitalized: 

Carnivora  Cetacea  Arthropoda 

Angiospermae  Dicotyledonae  Coniferae 

— if  the  name  is  anglicized,  the  first  letter  is  not  capitalized  (unless  it  is  the  first  word  in  a 
sentence): 

carnivores  cetaceans  arthropods 

angiosperms  dicotyledons  conifers 

7.2  Family  Names 

The  family  names  of  organisms  must  follow  the  rules  established  in  either  the  ICBN  or  the  ICZN. 
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7.2.1  Family  Names  in  Botany  (ICBN) 

The  following  rules  apply: 

(1)  When  used  in  the  scientific  form,  the  first  letter  of  a family  name  is  capitalized  and  the  names 
end  in  “aceae.”  There  are  exceptions,  but  these  are  gradually  being  eliminated. 

(2)  If  the  name  is  anglicized,  the  first  letter  is  not  capitalized  (unless  the  name  is  the  first  word  in  a 
sentence),  and  the  “aceae”  ending  is  dropped  (e.g.,  for  Pinaceae,  read  pine;  for  Compositae, 
read  composite). 

7.2.2  Family  Names  in  Zoology  (ICZN) 

The  following  rules  apply: 

(1)  When  used  In  the  scientific  form,  the  first  letter  of  the  family  name  is  capitalized,  and  the 
names,  without  exception,  end  in  “Idae”  (e.g.,  Ursidae,  Carabidae,  Percidae). 

(2)  If  the  name  is  anglicized,  the  first  letter  is  not  capitalized  (unless  the  name  is  the  first  word  in  a 
sentence),  and  the  “ae”  ending  Is  dropped  (e.g.,  ursid,  carabid,  percid). 

7.3  Genus  Names 


Under  the  rules  established  in  the  ICBN  and  ICZN,  the  first  letter  of  a genus  name  is  always 

capitalized,  and  the  name  is  always  written  in  italics  or  underlined.  There  are  no  exceptions. 

Ursus  = Ursus  Catostomus  = Catostomus 
Salix  - Salix  Populus  = Populus 

7.4  Species  and  Subspecies  Names 

The  rules  established  in  both  the  ICBN  and  ICZN  for  specific  and  subspecific  names  are  the  same, 

and  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Specific  and  subspecific  names  are  always  italicized  or  underlined: 

Homo  sapiens  neanderthalensis  = Homo  sapiens  neanderthalensis 

(2)  Specific  and  subspecific  names  cannot  be  used  by  themselves;  they  must  always  be  used  with 
either  a generic  name  or  the  initial  of  that  generic  name: 

Homo  sapiens  or  H.  sapiens',  Homo  sapiens  or  H.  sapiens 

(3)  If  two  generic  names  with  the  same  first  initial  are  being  discussed  in  the  same  report  or 
publication,  only  the  full  generic  names,  and  not  the  initials,  can  be  used.  The  reason  for  this  is 
to  avoid  possible  confusion.  For  example,  Canis  lupus  and  Clethrionomys  gapperi  cannot  be 
abbreviated  to  C.  lupus  and  C.  gapperi  in  the  same  report  or  publication. 

(4)  Because  a specific  and  a subspecific  name  cannot  be  used  without  the  generic  name  or  initial 
of  the  generic  name,  they  cannot  be  used  as  the  first  word  in  a sentence;  i.e.,  a generic  name 
can  be  used  to  begin  a sentence,  but  a specific  or  subspecific  name  cannot. 

(5)  The  first  letter  of  specific  and  subspecific  names  is  always  lower  case.  There  are  no  exceptions. 

Editonal  Services  maintains  current  lists  of  species  names,  both  scientific  and 
English,  for  vertebrates  and  plants  occurring  in  Alberta.  These  lists  are  available  to 
departmental  staff  upon  request. 
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7.5  Names  of  Fossil  Organisms 


The  rules  for  scientific  notations  of  names  of  fossil  (extinct)  organisms  at  each  level  (e.g.,  family, 
genus)  are  the  same  as  those  for  living  (extant)  organisms. 

7.6  Geological  Formations 

The  word  “formation”  is  used  in  a general  sense  to  include  all  rock  types,  whether  sedimentary, 
metamorphic,  intrusive  or  volcanic.  Geological  formations  are  described  in  order  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest.  The  same  order  should  be  on  map  legends  and  in  any  table  of  formations  included  in 
reports. 


7.7  International  Commission  on  Stratigraphic  Classification  (ICSC) 

Proposed  or  new  stratigraphic  names  must  be  cleared  with  the  officer  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  Lexicon  of  Geological  Names.  The  proposals  of  the  Code  of  Stratigraphic  Nomenclature,  1961 
and  1970,  of  the  American  Commission  on  Stratigraphic  Nomenclature,  must  be  followed.  That 
information  can  be  found  in  the  following  reference  book: 

• Hedberg,  H.D.,  editor.  1976.  International  Stratigraphic  Guide— a guide  to  stratigraphic 
classification,  terminology  and  procedure.  Prepared  for  the  International  Commission  of 
Stratigraphic  Classification.  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  xvii  + 200  pp. 

Insufficiencies  in  the  codes  of  1961  and  1970  became  obvious  after  Hedberg’s  International 
Stratigraphic  Guide  was  published.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  problems,  the  following  was 
printed;  it  is  the  latest  to  date  (1988): 

• North  American  Stratigraphic  Code.  North  American  Commission  on  Stratigraphic 
Nomenclature.  1983.  The  American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists  Bulletin  67(5):841- 
875,  1 1 figs.,  2 tables. 
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8.0  RECOMMENDED  REFERENCES:  ANNOTATED 


The  number  and  types  of  reference  books  are  overwhelming.  In  this  section  are  listed  a few 
reference  books  that  will  be  of  use  to  departmental  staff.  Some  books  are  highly  specific. 

8.1  English  Language  Dictionaries 

Most  of  the  English  language  dictionaries  to  which  Canadians  have  access  are  designed  for  use  in 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States.  Canadians  have  been  influenced  strongly  by 
both  “English”  and  “American”  word  use.  Depending  on  a writer’s  origins  or  preferences,  one  or  all 
of  the  dictionaries  from  all  three  countries  are  used.  Many  people  search  through  different 
dictionaries  until  the  desired  word  is  found.  This  often  results  in  multiple  meanings,  uses  and 
spellings  for  the  same  word  by  different  people. 

Some  dictionaries  are  called  “encyclopedic  dictionaries”  because  they  have  included  many  proper 
nouns  (people’s  names,  places,  events,  cities,  etc.)  that  are  not  found  in  regular  (non-encyclopedic) 
dictionaries. 

English  language  dictionaries  can  be  divided  into  three  basic  groups:  pocket,  desk  and  large 
unabridged. 

8.1.1  Pocket  Dictionaries 

Pocket  dictionaries  are  softbound  and  small  (10  cm  x 18  cm).  They  are  designed  to  be  a handy, 
quick  reference  for  the  more  commonly  used  words.  Definitions  often  suffer  because  of  brevity,  but 
these  dictionaries  are  useful  for  quick  spelling  checks,  and  will  give  you  at  least  an  inkling  of  word 
meanings. 

The  following  list  of  pocket  dictionaries  is  composed  of  books  that  are  readily  available  in  most 
bookstores,  department  stores  and  many  drugstores.  The  titles  will  change  from  year  to  year,  but 
the  publishers  (Random  House,  Dell,  Collins,  New  American  Library,  Penguin,  Webster’s  and 
Oxford)  remain  the  same.  The  dates  provided  were  the  most  recent  when  this  guide  was  written. 

• American  Heritage  Dictionary.  1983.  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  xvi  + 880  pp.  Very 
general,  but  still  useful. 

• Collins  Paperback  English  Dictionary.  1986.  Collins,  London,  x + 1013  pp.  Word  usage  is 
strongly  U.K. 

• Funk  and  Wagnall’s  Standard  Dictionary.  1983.  A Meridian  Book.  New  American  Library, 
New  York.  15a  + 1013  pp.  Includes  a basic  style  manual,  proofreader’s  marks,  gazetteer, 
abbreviations  and  acronyms  lists  in  the  back.  One  of  the  better  pocket  dictionaries. 

• New  American  Webster  Handy  College  Dictionary.  1981.  A Signet  Book.  New  American 
Library,  New  York.  640  pp.  Contains  many  tables,  foreign  words  and  phrases,  and  a gazetteer. 
Very  useful. 

• Penguin  Wordmaster  Dictionary,  by  Manser  and  Turton.  1987.  Penguin  Books, 
Harmondsworth,  U.K.  xxiii  + 839  pp.  Overall  not  as  good  as  some  of  the  other  dictionaries. 

• Pocket  Oxford  Dictionary.  1986.  Oxford,  U.K.  xii  + 894  pp.  Handy  tables  plus  a guide  to 
punctuation  use  at  the  back.  Strong  U.K.  slant  to  usage. 

• Random  House  Dictionary.  Concise  edition.  1980.  Random  House,  New  York,  xvi  + 1055  pp. 
Good  for  many  technical  and  some  scientific  terms  as  well  as  commonly  used  words. 

• Webster’s  New  World  Dictionary  of  the  American  Language.  1984  (revised),  vii  + 696  pp., 
illustrated.  Lacks  the  handy  tables  and  other  references  found  in  the  larger  versions,  but  has 
excellent  definitions.  Encyclopedic. 
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• Winston  Canadian  Dictionary.  1974.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada,  Toronto,  xii  + 
756  pp.  Usage  is  dated,  but  the  print  is  large  and  clear. 

8.1.2  Desk  Dictionaries 

Desk  dictionaries  are  usually  hard-bound,  and  about  20  cm  x 30  cm.  They  are  “handy”  desk-sized 
dictionaries.  They  often  contain  several  numbered  definitions  (#1  is  preferred,  #2  less  so,  and  so 
on).  These  dictionaries  are  often  abridged  versions  of  larger  dictionaries,  and  are  considerably  more 
authoritative  than  the  pocket  editions. 

• Collins  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  1988.  London,  U.K.  xvi  + 1392  pp. 
Many  literature  terms.  Up-to-date  usage.  Good  overall. 

• Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Current  English.  1982.  Oxford,  U.K.  xx  + 1258  pp.  A standard 
for  many.  Lacks  the  tables  and  charts.  Spelling/usage  has  a strong  U.K.  slant. 

• Funk  and  Wagnall’s  Canadian  College  Dictionary.  1986.  Fitzhenry  & Whiteside  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
xxvi  + 1590  pp.  Many  useful  tables;  English  usage  guides.  An  excellent  standard  reference. 

• Gage  Canadian  Dictionary.  1983.  Gage  Publishing  Ltd.,  Toronto,  xxx  + 1313  pp.,  illustrated. 
The  type  is  large  and  clear,  and  each  word  has  a pronunciation  guide.  Many  scientific  terms  are 
defined.  Contains  useful  tables  and  charts. 

• Houghton  Mifflin  Canadian  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  1982.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Canada  Ltd.  xxx  + 1550  pp.  Small  print,  not  always  legible.  Illustrations  useful.  Fair  only. 

• Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary  of  Historical  Principles.  2 volumes.  1973  (1986  reprint). 
Oxford,  U.K.  XXV  + 2672  pp.  A standard  in  many  government  offices,  but  the  price  ($175)  may 
be  limiting.  Very  strong  on  historical  usage.  Does  not  contain  many  current  or  vogue  words.  It  is 
an  abridged  version  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

• Webster’s  Ninth  New  Collegiate  Dictionary.  1986.  Merriam-Webster  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
1563  pp.  Many  useful  tables,  English  usage  guides.  An  excellent  standard  reference. 

8.1.3  Large,  Unabridged  Dictionaries 

The  large,  unabridged  dictionaries  are  hard-bound,  almost  unwieldy,  and  about  25  cm  x 30  cm  x 10 
cm  (or  more)  thick.  These  dictionaries  are  the  “top  of  the  line”  dictionaries  from  each  publisher. 
They  are  the  large,  open  editions  displayed  on  podiums  in  libraries  and  central  reference  places. 
New  editions  occur  20  years  or  more  apart.  Do  not  assume  that  each  new  edition  is  inclusive  of  the 
previous  edition.  For  example,  when  Webster’s  Third  appeared  (replacing  the  second  edition),  about 
50  000  words  that  were  in  the  second  edition  were  deleted  from  the  third  edition.  But,  about  100 
000  words  were  added  to  the  third  edition  that  were  not  in  the  second  edition.  The  rationale  is  that 
words  “no  longer  being  used,  or  which  are  rarely  used”  are  deleted. 

• Funk  and  Wagnall’s  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  1987.  1930  pp. 
Good,  but  not  as  complete  or  as  useful  as  either  the  Webster’s  Third  or  the  Random  House, 
second  edition. 

• The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (OED).  13  volumes.  1933.  Oxford,  U.K.  Also  available  as  the 
“Compact  Edition  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,”  1971  and  subsequent  printings  with 
addenda.  The  compact  edition  contains  all  of  the  13-volume  edition  of  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  but  it  is  photoreduced  to  two  large  volumes.  Emphasis  is  on  historical  usage. 

The  OED  contains  few  scientific  terms,  and  few  current  usages  are  given.  This  dictionary  is  the 
largest  compiled  for  any  language  in  the  world.  It  is  the  ultimate  source  for  English  words  that 
have  been  and  are  still  in  use.  but  weak  on  up-to-date  definitions  or  new  words  that  have  come 
into  common  usage  since  1933. 
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• The  Random  House  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Second  edition,  unabridged.  1987. 
Random  House,  New  York,  xlii  + 2478  pp.  Many  tables  and  charts,  foreign  language 
dictionaries  (French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  German)  and  maps  included.  This  is  an  encyclopedic 
dictionary.  Contains  many  slang  and  vogue  words.  Weaker  with  scientific  definitions  and  historic 
usage  than  Webster’s  Third. 

• Webster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary.  1971  or  subsequent  printings  with  larger 
addenda  each  time  (1986  is  the  date  of  the  most  recent  edition).  G.  & C.  Merriam  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.  Addenda  + 2662  pp.  Excellent  for  current  usage,  scientific  and  some 
slang/vogue  words.  Considerable  historical  Information.  Illustrated.  A few  encyclopedic  entries. 
The  best  for  most  usages. 

8.2  Special  Topic  References 


8.2.1  Law 

• Black's  Law  Dictionary.  Definitions  of  the  Terms  and  Phrases  of  American  and  English 
Jurisprudence,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Fifth  edition.  1979.  West  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  xiv 
+ 1511  pp.  This  is  an  excellent  source  for  legal  words  and  phrases. 

8.2.2  Computer 

• Naiman,  A.  1983.  Computer  Dictionary  for  Beginners.  Ballantine  Books,  New  York.  150  pp. 
Defines  over  1 1 00  terms. 

• SippI,  C.J.  1985.  Computer  Dictionary.  Fourth  Edition.  Howard  W.  Sams  & Co.,  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  vii  + 562  pp.  Excellent.  Very  detailed  meanings  for  each  term  or  acronym. 

• Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  of  Computer  Terms:  Completely  Revised  and  Updated. 
1988.  Third  Edition.  Simon  & Schuster,  Inc.,  New  York,  vi  + 412  pp.  Defines  more  than  4500 
computer  terms  in  a clear,  nontechnical  manner.  Also  contains  several  handy  tables. 

• Wold,  A.L.,  and  C.B.  Hunter.  1984.  New  Webster’s  Computer  Dictionary.  Delair  Publishing 
Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  ix  + 340  pp.  A vest  pocket  book.  Excellent.  Defines  7000  terms  likely  to  be 
encountered. 

8.2.3  Slang  and  Unconventional  English 

There  are  many  slang  dictionaries,  but  three  of  the  best  are  the  following: 

• Partridge,  E.  1984.  A Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Unconventional  English.  Eighth  edition. 
MacMillan  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  xxix  + 1400  pp.  Possibly  the  best  slang  dictionary  in  the 
world.  Over  100  000  entries  from  all  English  language  sources.  Includes  historical  usage. 

• Spears,  R.A.  1981.  Slang  and  Euphemism.  A Dictionary  of  Oaths,  Curses,  Insults,  Sexual 
Slang  and  Metaphor,  Racial  Slurs,  Drug  Talk,  Homosexual  Lingo  and  Related  Matters. 

Jonathan  David  Publishers,  Inc.,  Middle  Village,  New  York,  xviii  + 448  pp.  Short,  quick 
definitions  but  no  historic  reference. 

• Wentworth,  H.,  and  S.B.  Flexner.  1967.  Dictionary  of  American  Slang  Based  on  Historical 
Principles.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York,  xviii  + 718  pp.  Not  as  thorough  as  the  above 
two. 


8.2.4  Foreign  Terms 

• Ehrlich,  E.,  editor.  1987.  The  Harper  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Terms.  Third  edition.  Harper  and 
Row  Publishers,  New  York,  xviii  + 423  pp.  Excellent.  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  etc., 
Quote.  “ . . . more  than  15  000  foreign  expressions  from  more  than  50  languages  . . .” 
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• Ehrlich,  E.  1985.  Amo,  Amas,  Amat  and  More.  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  New  York,  xvii 
+ 328  pp.  Latin  phrases  only.  Useful. 

8.2.5  Confusables  and  Problem  Words 

• Bailie,  J.,  and  M.  Kitchin.  1988.  The  Essential  Guide  to  English  Usage.  Chancellor  Press, 
London.  319  pp.  A comprehensive  guide  to  general  usage  of  English  words.  Provides  a short 
list  of  selected  foreign  words  and  phrases  commonly  used  in  English. 

• Clark,  J.O.E.  1987.  Word  Perfect.  A Dictionary  of  Current  English  Usage.  Harrap’s 
Reference.  Harrap  Ltd.,  London.  489  pp.  Clarifies  meaning  of  more  than  4500  terms,  as  well  as 
describing  them  grammatically  and  structurally.  Very  handy. 

• Partridge,  E.,  and  S.  Potter,  editors.  1952.  Chamber  of  Horrors  “Vigilans.''  Tonbridge  Printers 
Ltd.,  Tonbridge,  U.K.  140  pp.  Confusables  and  foreign  phrases.  Excellent. 

• Room,  A.  1980.  The  Penguin  Dictionary  of  Confusables.  Penguin  Books,  Harmonds worth, 
U.K.  153  pp.  An  excellent  book.  Covers  most  confusables. 

• Shaw,  H.  1987.  Dictionary  of  Problem  Words  and  Expressions.  Revised  edition.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  ix  + 368  pp.  Excellent. 

• Venolia,  J.  1983.  Write  Right.  A Canadian  desk-drawer  digest  of  punctuation,  grammar,  and 
style.  International  Self-Counsel  Press  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  103  pp.  A handy,  quick  reference. 

8.2.6  Thesauruses  and  Synonym  Finders 

• The  Doubleday  Roget’s  Thesaurus  in  Dictionary  Form.  1977.  Doubleday  and  Co.  Inc., 
Garden  City,  New  York,  xii  + 804  pp.  An  excellent  thesaurus,  often  gives  antonyms. 

• Rodale,  J.l.  1978.  The  Synonym  Finder.  Rodale  Press,  Inc.,  Emmaus,  PA.  1361  pp.  One  of  the 
best  synonym  finders  ever  published. 

• Roget’s  II;  The  New  Thesaurus.  1986.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  MA.  xi  + 516  pp. 
Printed  in  both  soft  and  hardcover.  Basic  guide,  easy  to  use. 

8.2.7  Collective  Nouns 

Collective  nouns,  which  include  herd,  pod,  flock  and  covey,  are  used  when  referring  to  three  or 

more  animals  found  together. 

• Upton,  J.  1977.  An  Exaltation  of  Larks  or,  the  venereal  game.  Viking  Press,  New  York.  137 
pp.  An  excellent  book  with  much  humor  as  well  as  fascinating  facts. 

8.2.8  Geographic  Location  Sbellino/Usaoe 

• Gazetteer  of  Canada  series.  1952.  Canadian  Permanent  Committee  on  Geographical  Names. 
Geographical  Services  Division,  Surveys  and  Mapping  Branch,  Department  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Resources,  Ottawa.  All  provinces  and  territories  are  covered  except  Quebec. 

• Repertoire  toponomique  du  Quebec.  1979.  Ministere  des  Terres  et  Forets  du  Quebec.  This 
document  complements  the  Gazetteer  of  Canada  series. 

8.2.9  Biology  Dictionaries 

This  section  contains  books  pertaining  to  terminology  used  in  the  natural  sciences  such  as  botany, 

zoology  and  entomology. 

• Borror,  D.J.  1960  (or  later  reprint).  Dictionary  of  Word  Roots  and  Combining  Forms. 
Subtitle:  Compiled  from  the  Greek,  Latin  and  other  languages,  with  special  reference  to 
biological  terms  and  scientific  names.  Mayfield  Publishing  Co.,  Palo  Alto,  California.  134  pp. 
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An  excellent  book  to  use  if  a word  cannot  be  found  in  a regular  dictionary;  the  word  can  be 
“taken  apart”  and  defined.  Also  list  of  combining  root  forms. 

• Brown,  R.W.  1956.  Composition  of  Scientific  Words.  Reese  Press,  Baltimore,  MD.  882  pp. 
An  excellent  book  for  Latin  and  Greek  word  roots.  To  anyone  dealing  with  scientific  names,  this 
book  is  indispensable. 

• Hammond  Barnhart  Dictionary  of  Science.  1986.  Barnhart  Books,  Bronxville,  New  York.  740 
pp.  Excellent  for  names,  abbreviations,  laws  In  science.  Illustrated.  Comprehensive,  up-to-date 
terms  and  usage. 

• Henderson's  Dictionary  of  Biological  Terms.  9th  edition.  1979  (reprint  1987).  Longman 
Scientific  & Technical,  Longman  House,  Burnt  Mill,  Harlow,  Essex,  U.K.  xi  + 510  pp. 
Appendices  include  classifications  of  plants  and  animals  and  chemical  elements.  Excellent  for 
general  biology.  Gives  Latin  and  Greek  roots.  22  500  entries. 

• McGraw-Hill  Dictionary  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms.  1984  (third  edition).  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York,  xv  + 1781  pp.  plus  65  pp.  of  appendices  with  metric,  mathematical, 
scientific  terms,  symbols  and  biographical  notes.  Illustrated.  Excellent.  One  of  the  best  single- 
volume science  dictionaries  readily  available. 

• The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Natural  History.  1985.  Oxford,  U.K.  xiv  + 688  pp.  Excellent,  but 
restricted  to  biology. 

• Resource  Conservation  Glossary.  1 976.  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America.  Ankeny,  Iowa. 
61  pp.  Many  of  the  definitions  are  of  direct  use  to  wildlife  and  forestry  personnel.  Excellent. 

• Woods,  R.S.  1966.  An  English-Classical  Dictionary  for  the  Use  of  Taxonomists.  Pomona 
College,  California.  331  pp.  Gives  the  word  in  English,  then  defines  it  in  terms  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  (e.g.,  “Bulb,  Greek  Bulbos,  and  it  is  a masculine  word”). 

8.2.10  Soils,  Geology  and  Energy 

• Allaby,  A.  and  M.  Allaby,  editors.  1990.  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Earth  Sciences. 
Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford,  U.K.  xxi  + 410  pp.  Defines  more  than  6000  entries,  but 
definitions  are  often  fairly  technical. 

• Bates,  R.L.,  and  J.A.  Jackson,  editors.  1987.  Glossary  of  Geology.  American  Geological 
Institute,  x + 788  pp.  ISBN  0-913312-89-4. 

• Canadian  System  of  Soil  Classification.  1987.  Second  edition.  Research  Branch,  Agriculture 
Canada,  Ottawa.  Publication  1646.  164  pp.  Many  soil  hierarchy  terms  used  that  are  not  found  in 
any  other  source. 

• Dictionary  of  Geological  Terms.  1976  (revised  edition).  Prepared  under  direction  of  The 
American  Geological  Institute,  Anchor  Press,  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  New  York,  viii  + 472  pp. 
(abridged  version  of  Glossary  of  Geology  and  Related  Sciences).  Paperback,  handy. 

• Glossary  of  Terms  in  Soil  Science.  1976.  Research  Branch,  Agriculture  Canada,  Ottawa. 
Publication  1459.  44  pp.  Many  terms  defined  not  found  readily  anywhere  else.  Very  useful. 

• Hunt,  V.D.  1979.  Energy  Dictionary.  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Co.,  New  York,  ix  + 518  pp. 
Illustrated.  An  excellent  source  of  terms,  including  many  pertinent  to  both  the  energy  and 
biological  fields. 

• Lexicon  of  Geologic  Names  in  the  Western  Canada  Sedimentary  Basin  and  Arctic 
Archipelago.  1960.  Alberta  Society  of  Petroleum  Geologists.  Printed  by  J.D.  McAra  Ltd., 
Calgary.  380  pp.  Excellent.  Most  of  the  terms  will  not  be  found  or  defined  in  any  other  single 
source. 
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• Stiegeler,  S.E.  1976.  A Dictionary  of  Earth  Sciences.  Pica  Press,  New  York.  Hardback  copy, 
301  pp.,  illustrated.  Contains  many  definitions  useful  to  biologists  and  foresters.  There  is  also 
available  a paperback  version  from  Helix  Books,  Rowman  and  Allenheld,  Totowa,  N.J.  1983. 

8.2.11  Forestry 

• Ford-Robertson,  F.C.,  editor.  1983.  Terminology  of  Forest  Service  Technology  Practice  and 
Products.  Society  of  American  Foresters,  Washington,  D.C.  xxi  + 370  pp.  A word  listing  found 
nowhere  else.  Very  useful. 

• Stokes,  B.J.,  C.  Ashmore,  C.L.  Rawlins  and  D.L.  Sirois.  1989.  Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in 
Timber  Harvesting  and  Forest  Engineering.  Gen.  Tech.  Rep.  SO-73.  New  Orleans,  LA:  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station.  33  pp.  An  up-to-date 
listing  of  specialized  terms  related  to  timber  harvesting  operations. 

8.2.12  Botanical  and  Zoological  Nomenclature 

• The  International  Code  of  Botanical  Nomenclature  (ICBN).  1983.  Dr.  W.Junk,  Publishers, 
The  Hague,  xv  + 472  pp.  This  is  the  “bible”  for  all  nomenclatural  problems  relating  to  botany. 
Written  in  English,  French  and  German.  An  editor  or  publisher  will  not  accept  a manuscript  if  the 
usage  of  botanical  scientific  names  does  not  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  out  in  the 
ICBN. 

• The  International  Code  of  Zoological  Nomenclature  (ICZN).  February  1985.  International 
Trust  for  Zoological  Nomenclature  associated  with  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History), 
London,  xx  + 338  pp.  The  “bible”  for  all  zoological  nomenclatural  matters  in  zoology.  Written  in 
English  and  French.  An  editor  or  publisher  will  not  accept  a manuscript  if  the  animal  scientific 
names  do  not  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  out  in  the  ICZN. 

8.2.13  Stratigraphic  Nomenclature 

• Hedberg,  H.D.,  editor.  1976.  International  Stratigraphic  Guide— a guide  to  stratigraphic 
classification,  terminology  and  procedure.  Prepared  for  the  International  Commission  on 
Stratigraphic  Classification.  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  xvii  + 200  pp.  Pages  1-96 
deal  with  stratigraphy,  the  remainder  consists  of  appendices  and  references. 

• North  American  Stratigraphic  Code.  North  American  Commission  of  Stratigraphic 
Nomenclature.  1983.  American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists  Bulletin  67(5):841-875,  11 
figs.,  2 tables. 

8.2.14  Plants 

• Budd,  A.C.  1987.  Budd*s  Flora  of  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces.  Research  Branch, 
Agriculture  Canada.  Publication  1662.  864  pp. 

• Hosie,  R.C.  1979.  Native  Trees  of  Canada.  Eighth  edition.  Fitzhenry  & Whiteside  Ltd.  in 
cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Forestry  Service.  380  pp. 

• Moss,  E.H.  1983.  The  Flora  of  Alberta.  Second  edition  revised  by  J.G.  Packer.  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  Toronto,  xiii  + 687  pp.,  2 figs.,  1158  maps. 

• Rowe,  J.S.  1959.  Forest  Regions  of  Canada.  Bulletin  No.  123.  Forestry  Branch,  Department 
of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources,  Ottawa. 

• Scoggan,  H.J.  1978-1979.  The  Flora  of  Canada.  Four  Parts.  National  Museums  of  Canada. 
1711  pp. 
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8.2.15  Vertebrates 


• Banfield,  A.W.F.  1974.  The  Mammals  of  Canada.  The  National  Museums  of  Canada. 
University  of  Toronto  Press.  Toronto,  xxv  + 438  pp.,  113  figs.,  176  maps. 

• Godfrey,  W.E.  1986.  The  Birds  of  Canada.  Revised  edition.  National  Museums  of  Canada.  595 
pp.  Well  illustrated. 

• Paetz,  M.J.,  and  J.S.  Nelson.  1970.  The  Fishes  of  Alberta.  The  Queen’s  Printer,  Edmonton,  vi 
+ 282  pp.  Illustrated. 

• Salt,  W.R.,  and  J.R.  Salt.  1976.  The  Birds  of  Alberta  with  their  ranges  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba.  Hurtig  Publishers,  Edmonton,  xiv  + 498  pp.  Illustrated. 

• Scott,  W.B.,  and  E.J.  Crossman.  1973.  Freshwater  Fishes  of  Canada.  Fisheries  Research 
Board  of  Canada,  Bulletin  184;  xi  + 966  pp.  Illustrated. 

• Smith,  H.C.  1989  (Revised).  A Checklist  of  the  Mammals  of  Alberta.  Natural  History 
Occasional  Paper  No.  11.  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta.  Edmonton. 

• Stebbins,  R.C.  1966.  A Field  Guide  to  Western  Reptiles  and  Amphibians.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.  179  pp. 

8.2.16  Energy 

• Hunt,  V.D.  1979.  Energy  Dictionary.  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Co.,  New  York,  ix  + 518  pp. 
Integrates  the  fields  of  energy  and  biology  in  an  excellent  manner. 

8.2.17  Metric 

• Canadian  Metric  Conversion  Handbook.  1977.  Hurtig  Publishers,  Edmonton.  98  pp.  ISBN:  0- 
88830-149-9.  This  publication  is  strong  on  conversion,  but  lacks  tables  for  symbols.  Reasonable 
reference  for  general  metric  information. 

• Canadian  Metric  Practice  Guide.  1979.  Canadian  Standards  Association.  CAN3-Z234.1-79. 
67  pp.  This  is  a primary  source  of  information  for  the  application  of  the  Systeme  International 
d’Unites  (SI),  including  symbols  and  conversion  factors.  Excellent.  Approved  by  The  Standards 
Council  of  Canada. 

• Metric  Editorial  Handbook.  1980.  Canadian  Standards  Association.  CSA  Special  Publication 
Z372-1980.  46  pp.  Provides  information  on  editorial  matters  relating  to  SI. 

8.2.18  Copyright 

• Copyright  Compliance.  A handbook  on  reproductions  of  copyright  material  by  libraries, 
printshops  and  educational  institutions.  1986.  Prepared  and  published  by  the  Canadian 
Booksellers  Ass’n,  the  Canadian  Book  Publishers’  Council,  and  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Publishers.  24  pp.  Excellent.  Includes  forms  for  permission  requests  and  publishers’  responses. 

8.2.19  Graph  Preparation 

• Cleveland,  W.S.  1985.  The  Elements  of  Graphing  Data.  Wadsworth  Advanced  Books  and 
Software,  Monterey,  Californiz.  xii  + 323  pp.,  illustrated.  Excellent  source  for  information  on 
graphing  data  of  all  sorts,  whether  they  be  for  pie,  bar,  statistical,  map  or  other  displays. 
Principles  and  philosophy  of  graph  construction,  methods,  perception  and  display. 
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8.3  Enolish  Grammar.  Word  Usage  and  Style  Books 


8.3.1  Usage 

• Bernstein,  T.M.  1986.  The  Careful  Writer.  A Modern  Guide  to  English  Usage.  Atheneum 
Printers,  New  York,  xviii  487  pp.  Excellent  reference. 

• Fowler,  H.W.  1972.  Fowler's  Modern  English  Usage.  Second  edition  revised  by  E.  Gowers. 
Oxford  Press,  Oxford,  U.K.  x + 725  pp.  Becoming  dated;  exhibits  a strong  slant  towards  U.K. 
English,  but  is  still  a standard  by  which  writers  are  judged. 

• Gowers,  E.  1986.  The  Complete  Plain  Words.  Know,  say  and  convey  what  you  mean. 
Penguin  Books,  Harmondsworth,  U.K.  332  pp.  An  excellent  HOW-TO  book  with  discussion. 

8.3.2  GrammarA/Vritino 

• Messenger,  W.E.,  and  J.  de  Bruyn.  1986.  The  Canadian  Writer's  Handbook.  Second  edition. 
Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  Scarborough,  xviii  + 621  pp. 

• Moore,  M.D.,  W.S.  Avis  and  J.W.  Corder.  1983.  Handbook  of  Current  English.  Second 
Canadian  edition.  Gage  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto,  xx  + 580  pp.  The  relevant 
proofreader’s  marks  are  placed  in  the  margins  of  each  section. 

• Sabin,  W.H.,  and  S.A.  O’Neill.  1986.  The  Gregg  Reference  Manual.  Third  Canadian  edition,  SI 
metric.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  Toronto,  x + 421  pp.  A fairly  thorough  reference  that  covers 
virtually  all  types  of  writing. 

• Shertzer,  M.  1986.  The  Elements  of  Grammar.  MacMillan  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  168  pp. 

• Venolia,  J.  1983.  Write  Right.  A Canadian  desk-drawer  digest  of  punctuation,  grammar 
and  style.  International  Self-Counsel  Press  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  103  pp.  Excellent,  handy  and  easy 
to  use. 

8.3.3  Style 

Style  is  everything  that  is  not  content.  The  list  below  is  composed  of  HOW-TO  books. 

• Canadian  Forestry  Service  Style  Guidelines  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Publications. 
1987  (revised).  Canadian  Forestry  Service,  Ottawa,  ii  + 56  pp. 

• The  Canadian  Style.  A Guide  to  Writing  and  Editing.  1985.  Department  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Canada.  Supply  and  Services  Canada,  Toronto.  256  pp.  Excellent  instructions. 

• CBE  Style  Manual.  Fifth  edition.  1983.  Council  of  Biology  Editors,  Bethesda,  MD.  xx  + 324  pp. 
Designed  for  biology  reports  and  publications. 

• The  Chicago  Manual  of  Style.  Thirteenth  edition,  revised  and  expanded.  1982.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  ix  + 738  pp.  A very  technical  HOW-TO  book. 

• Editing  Canadian  English.  1987.  Freelance  Editors’  Association  of  Canada.  Douglas  & 
McIntyre,  Vancouver,  x + 205  pp.  Excellent.  Clearly  written  and  easy  to  use,  although  not  as 
thorough  as  the  above  references. 

• Guide  to  Authors.  1979.  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  Miscellaneous  Report  29.  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources  Canada,  v + 66  pp.  Many  legends  given  for  map  preparation;  strong  on 
grammar,  spelling  and  table  formats  but  weak  on  overall  report  format. 

• Scientific  and  Technical  Reports— Organization,  Preparation  and  Production.  1987. 
American  National  Standards  Institute,  Inc.  (ANSI).  Z39.18  - 1987.  48  pp.,  8 figs.  ISSN:  8756- 
0860.  Excellent  examples  and  easy  to  use. 
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• Strunk,  W.,  Jr.,  and  E.B.  White.  1979.  The  Elements  of  Style.  Third  edition.  MacMillan 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  xvii  + 92  pp.  Easy  to  follow,  very  handy  and  useful. 

• Venolia,  J.  1983.  Write  Right.  A Canadian  desk-drawer  digest  of  punctuation,  grammar,  and 
style.  International  Self-Counsel  Press  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  103  pp.  Excellent  instructions,  easy  to 
use. 
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9.0  GRAMMAR  AND  USAGE  PROBLEMS 


9.1  Confusable  Terms  and  Words 


“Confusables,”  as  they  are  known  collectively,  are  terms  and  words  that  are  frequently  misused. 
The  only  effective  way  to  keep  from  using  the  incorrect  word  is  to  check  the  definition  of  each  word 
that  may  be  in  doubt.  A few  of  the  more  common  confusables  are  listed  below. 
abuse/misuse 
admission/admittance 
affect/effect 
alternate/ alternative 
altitude/elevation 
amend/emend 
amiable/amicable 
assure/ensure/insure 
comprise/consist/contain 
denote/connote 
due  to/because  of 
lie/lay 

metre/meter  (metre:  a unit  of  length;  meter:  an  instrument  for  measuring) 

persistence/perseverancelpertinacity/tenacity 

track/trail 

various/variable/variation/vary/varying 

9.2  Phrases  to  Avoid:  Cliches  and  Trite  Expressions 

Cliches  and  trite  expressions  to  avoid  fall  under  the  category  of  “usage.”  Words  and  expressions 
acceptable  in  speech  may  not  be  acceptable  in  formal  writing.  Cliches  and  trite  expressions  are 
often  used  without  thought.  Some  common  phrases  are  listed. 

At  this  point  in  time  . . . 

Because  of  the  fact  that . . . 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that . . . 

All  other  things  being  equal . . . 

It  goes  without  saying  that . . . 

When  all  is  said  and  done  . . . 

This  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  . . . 

Cradle  to  grave  . . . 

Automatic  couplings  may  appear  to  make  a sentence  more  dramatic,  but  they  are  redundancies  and 
should  be  avoided.  The  following  are  examples. 
revert  back  (revert  means  to  go  back) 
true  fact  (facts  must  be  true) 
end  result  (results  occur  only  at  the  end) 
serious  crisis  (crises  are  always  serious) 
terrible  tragedy  (tragedies  are  always  terrible) 

9.3  Jargon 

Jargon  is  the  unintelligible  talk,  or  a specialized  vocabulary  used  by  a group  of  people,  which  is 
often  not  understood  by  others.  Jargon  should  not  be  used  in  any  type  of  formal/business  writing. 
Save  it  to  impress  (depress)  your  friends  or,  better  yet,  avoid  using  jargon  entirely.  For  example: 
The  methodological  education  delivery  system  lacks  a networked  functional  instrumentation. 
{Translation:  The  P.A.  system  does  not  work.).  To  show  their  disdain  for  jargon,  a group  of  Ottawa 
Department  of  National  Defence  officers  developed  the  “Buzz-Phrase  Generator.”  The  results  may 
seem  humorous,  but  many  people  use  the  buzz-phrase  format,  which  is  usually  not  widely 
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understcxKl.  Such  phrases  should  be  avoided. 
integrated  organizational  flexibility 
overall  management  capability 
systematized  management  concept 
parallel  organizational  flexibility 
integrated  management  concept 

9.4  VoQue  Words 

Vogue  words  are  ones  in  current  use.  These  words  will  be  popular  for  a few  months  or  more,  then 
replaced  by  new  ones.  Vogue  words  are  used  by  writers  (including  the  media)  in  a misguided 
attempt  to  be  “modern”  in  their  writing.  For  example: 
spooning 

the  addition  of  ‘'wise*'  to  a word  (timewise,  healthwise) 

best  case  or  worst  case  scenario 

ecofreak 

green  (referring  to  environmental  aspects  of  a product) 

combining  the  word  ‘iringe"  with  another  word  (urban  fringe,  radical  fringe) 

9.5  A Few  Persistent  Grammar/Usaoe  Errors 
The  following  are  examples  of  common  grammar  errors: 

Due  To 

Due  to  is  used  by  many  writers,  most  often  incorrectly.  It  is  used  to  replace  “because  of,”  “caused 
by,”  “owing  to”  and  several  other  word  pairs  that  are  more  grammatically  correct.  Due  to  introduces 
an  adjective  phrase,  and  should  modify  nouns.  It  is  correctly  used  only  after  a form  of  the  verb  “to 
be”  (is,  are,  was,  were,  etc.). 

His  fortune  is  due  to  a stock  market  agent. 

(Due  to  modifies  fortune.) 

“Because  of”  and  “on  account  of”  introduce  adverbial  phrases,  and  should  modify  verbs. 

(Correct)  He  quit  because  of  family  problems. 

(Incorrect)  He  quit  due  to  family  problems. 

Prior  To 

Until  recently,  prior  to  usually  appeared  in  formal  contexts,  but  it  has  become  widely  used  as  a 
synonym  of  “before.”  Such  usage  should  be  avoided  because  it  increases  the  formality  of  text  and 
decreases  the  significance  of  a more  legitimate  use  of  the  term— to  emphasize  the  notion  of 
anticipation.  For  example: 

If  scrubbing  and  disinfecting  are  vigorously  practiced  prior  to  surgery,  postoperative  infection  is 
less  likey  to  develop. 

Which  and  That 

The  word  “that”  is  used  to  introduce  a restrictive  or  definitive  clause  and  is  not  set  off  by  commas. 
This  clause  cannot  be  removed  from  the  sentence  without  greatly  changing  the  meaning.  For 
example: 

The  divisions  bought  computer  systems  that  served  their  own  needs. 

“Which”  is  used  to  introduce  a nonrestrictive  clause  and  is  normally  set  off  or  preceded  by 
commas.  For  example: 

The  new  vegetation,  which  grew  after  the  fire,  provided  browse  for  wildlife. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  “which”  is  required  in  restrictive  clauses  following  the  use  of  “that.”  For 
example: 

The  elk  that  he  saw  is  one  which  lives  in  the  area. 
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Split  Infinitives 

A “split  infinitive”  is  formed  when  an  adverb  is  placed  between  “to”  and  a verb  (like,  want,  need, 
etc.).  For  example: 
to  really  see 
to  quickly  go 

(Correct)  He  wanted  to  climb  quickly  up  the  ladder. 

(Incorrect)  He  wanted  to  quickly  climb  up  the  ladder. 

For  the  most  part,  avoid  intentionally  splitting  an  infinitive. 

Misplaced  Modifiers 

Most  people  scatter  modifiers  (adverbs)  randomly  throughout  their  writing  and  speech.  Sometimes 
the  words  land  in  the  right  place;  usually  they  do  not.  Correct  placement  of  modifiers  is  vital  to  the 
meaning  of  a sentence.  For  example: 

/ only  wanted  a car. 

I wanted  only  a car. 

Only  I wanted  a car. 

Each  of  the  above  sentences  has  a different  meaning,  although  the  first  statement  shows  poor 
grammar.  Only  the  writer  knows  which  meaning  was  intended.  Examine  the  following  statement: 

/ hit  him  in  the  face  yesterday. 

There  are  eight  places  where  the  word  “only”  can  be  fitted  into  that  sentence.  “Only  I . . . ";  “I 
only  . . . ";  etc.  Each  time  the  meaning  changes. 

When  using  “only”  and  other  modifiers  in  a sentence,  assess  carefully  what  it  is  you  are  trying  to 
say. 

Fewer  or  Less 

Fewer  refers  to  number  and  is  used  with  plural  nouns.  Less  refers  to  degree  or  amount  and  is  used 
with  singular  nouns. 

Fewer  coal  mine  accidents  were  recorded  in  1966. 

Less  coal  means  fewer  miners  are  working. 

The  expression  less  than  (not  fewer  than)  precedes  plural  nouns  in  reference  to  periods  of  time, 
amounts  of  money  and  quantities. 

This  mine  was  opened  less  than  15  years  ago. 

Less  than  six  years  ago,  we  had  fewer  than  55  staff  and  a budget  of  less  than  $2  million. 

A or  An 

Few  people  use  “a”  and  “an”  correctly  before  a word  beginning  with  an  “h.”  The  rule  is  to  use 
“an”  when  the  “h”  is  silent,  and  “a”  when  it  is  hard.  The  following  are  examples: 
silent:  an  honorary  degree;  an  hour;  an  honor; 
hard:  a horse;  a historian;  a horror 

Awkward  Suffixes  and  Prefixes 

Avoid  words  ending  in  “ize,”  such  as  actualize,  conceptualize,  finalize,  optimize,  prioritize.  Reword 
the  sentence  instead. 

Do  not  try  to  make  a new  word  by  putting  “de,”  “dis”  or  “non”  in  front.  There  is  no  such  word  as 
disbenefit,  and  there  are  better  words  than  decontaminate  (clean,  cleanse).  Do  not  deschedule, 
debrief  or  derequisition!  Think  how  silly  the  word  “non-appearance”  is. 

(correct)  uninvolved;  uncooperative;  undiscriminating 
(incorrect)  non-involvement:  non-cooperation;  non -discrimination . 

Do  not  make  a new  word  by  adding  “ee.”  Many  new  words  such  as  appointee  or  licensee  have 
been  coined,  but  do  not  add  to  them. 
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10.0  FINAL  NOTES 


10.1  Author  Obligations:  Legal  and  Otherwise 

As  the  author  of  a report  or  publication,  the  onus  is  on  you  to  be  sure  that  the  information  is 
correct.  Sources  need  to  be  checked;  what  is  written  must  be  true  or  at  least  in  agreement  with  the 
available  data.  If  there  are  other  ways  to  interpret  the  data,  they  should  be  mentioned. 

Information  from  published  material  can  be  cited  at  any  time.  When  quoting  text  or  copying  figures, 
photos,  tables,  maps,  diagrams  or  other  material  from  published  documents  or  copyrighted  material, 
the  owner  (author/publisher)  of  the  material  must  give  permission  for  it  to  be  used.  Permission  must 
be  in  writing. 

If  words  or  ideas  of  others  are  used  verbatim  (word  for  word),  and  not  acknowledged,  you  are  guilty 
of  plagiarism  and  you  can  be  sued  under  civil  law.  Printed  material  can  be  copied  only  if  the 
material  is  “out  of  copyright.”  The  24-page  handbook,  “Copyright  Compliance,”  1986,  will  give 
further  guidance  in  these  matters. 


10.2  Editing  and  Proofreading 

The  purpose  of  editing  is  to  ensure  that  what  is  written  is  uniform,  accurate,  understandable  and 
well-written.  Editing  includes  checking  spelling,  grammar  and  adherence  to  style  conventions,  as 
well  as  examining  the  content  to  a certain  extent.  The  purpose  of  proofreading  is  to  ensure  there 
are  no  typographical  or  spelling  errors  in  the  final  draft.  A manuscript  should  be  edited  and 
proofread  before  final  printing  because,  as  a report  or  publication,  it  may  become  a public 
document.  The  content  and  quality  of  writing  will  reflect  directly  on  you  and/or  on  the  department. 

10.3  Publication  Numbers 

Every  government  publication  and  internal  report  should  have  a departmental  publication 
number.  This  number  records  the  document  and  provides  a reference  by  which  it  can  be  tracked. 
The  International  Standard  Book  Number  (ISBN)  and  the  International  Standard  Series 
Number  (ISSN)  are  unique  identifiers  used  in  computerized  cataloguing  through  the  National 
Library  of  Canada.  Every  external  publication  is  required  by  international  and  federal-provincial 
agreement  to  carry  an  ISBN.  An  ISSN  is  assigned  to  serial  documents  such  as  departmental  annual 
reports.  All  numbers  are  assigned  by  Editorial  Services. 

Any  document  that  is  reprinted  with  no  changes  may  use  the  same  ISBN  as  when  first  printed.  If 
any  revisions  are  made  to  a document,  it  must  use  a new  publication  number  and  ISBN  as  well  as  a 
reference  to  the  previous  ISBN. 
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